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{RCH EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF P UTNEY COL 2 EG E, near London. THE CALOTY PE. —Honsr, Taoanrawarrs 
A REAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Pr r & Woop, 123, NEWGATE-STR LONDON, beg t 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1850, to be held at OXFORD, Lis Grace the DUKE of RUCCLEUCH, K.G. invite attention to their STOCK of APPAI ATUS, CHEMICALS, 
commencing Tuesday, June 5 ay terminating Tuesday, June 25. | Principal— Hine Rev. M. dd mm. a ae ate Fellow of St. John’s ay R. on fer the aheve Sennen AY Sow pmorcenapune 
College, Cambridge. gent for Turner's (Chaffor: ills) > HC G P 
l. The Rev. the VICE-CH ANCELLOR of the UNIVERSITY. The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, | PAPER, 
Pr Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 
The Most Noble the % ARQU Ts “of NORTHAMPTON, in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing. 
S.A. tary Professions, and Preparation for the Universities. ~~ - 
TU DY Retarn Tickets have } been F iikeralls — by the Great Western The charges are as follows :— ll ISTORICAL PORTRAITS.—G. P. . HARD- 
1E. ' way Company t }1 persons attending this Meeting, on pro- For General Education, including Religious Instruction, Classics, ING having acquired the art of faithfully making reduced 
LENRY p = cing a Pass Ticket, which can be obtained on a rR at the | Mathematics, the English, French, and German Languages, His- | 6, pies in Water-colours of Ancient and Modern Portraits, many 
iarements of the Institute, 1 ree ONE: all Lawes tory. baw tony &e., B Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 | of which he has in his possession, will feel honoured by the com- 
uk Secretary. ulneas per Anbum. mands of noblemen or gentlemen wishing to add to tk ollectic 
, ICULTURAL COLLEGE, In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses:— | of historical portraits. ] desivous of eoumphatian a a eee 
TECTURE R* AL AGR sou es aa “9 Chemistry and Physics.. Dr. agen Playfair, F.G.8. ¢ ( yed a He has visited more than three hundred 
. s" ofthe principal mansions in the country, to ke b If ac- 
in of pe Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. Mineralogy and Geology Professor Anstcd, F.R.S. quainted with the pic’ caren they contain, and TB i 
ke. mr. Pr wident of the Council—Rt. Hon. Earl Bathurst. In the Metallurgy .....-......++ Dr. Frankiand. original portraits exist. He also restores ancient Missals and 
Drawings by . e- President—Rt. Hon. Earl Ducie. ivi Surveying, Field Engi- Miniatures, having had much experience in that branch of art. 
7 P ha ival—John Wilson, F.R SE &e. Department neering and Nautical Any letter addressed (prepaid) to G. P. Harpixe, 69, Hercules- 
hay lain ae First Master—Rev. L. C. Siete M.A. oe Astronomy.. C. Hodgkinson, Esq. buildings, Lambeth, will receive immediate attention, and a List 
— ‘Secon ud Master—J. D. Pemberton,C.E. ° Civil Enginecring. “and of the Portraits and Miniatures he has for Sale will be forwarded 
Architecture . . 8. Clegg, sup. Esq. on application, 
ECTUR RESIDENT PROFESSORS. Machiner : .. W. Binns, Esq. - ——— - - ~ 
fordshire. Agriculture—John Wilson, F.R.8.E. &e. Military Science . Captain Griftiths, R.F.P. {XHIBITION OF INDUSTRY, 1851.—TO 
fra Py 24 ne hy F.GS. ke. In the Soutien BK he 4 conTR ACTORS.—Her Majesty's Commissioners are desirous 
v, 0 r es a. Siieewer | S7TAWIDE «nce cecece seen . . je » 
aration) ae ‘and’ Natural Philosophy—Rev. L. C. Ed wards, M.A. Military Hindustani . F. Falconer, Esq. gr ~wineny poe a 4 Sx” oy use aore 
Vaerinary Practice—G. T. Brown, M. Re Vv Bapestnaes Ousee exercise ‘and jortions, may receive copies of the plans, &c. ‘and conditions of 
. 6d, and Practical Enginesring—J. D. euberten, C.E. | enagapae coves essrs. Angelo. P » may \ La 
Surveying contract on and after June 2th, on pay ment of the sum of Bi. 5a., 
: BJECTS. f Divinity, Special Course = Rev. M. Cowie, M.A. | for which they will also become entitled to receive copies of the 
3 of ENG The object of this Institution 1 is to provide such a course of in- In the Principal. bills of quantities and specifications, which will be ready for deli- 
J.J. A. WO as will be most useful to the Agriculturist. The benefits University { Mathematics, ditto .... The Ren W.G. Watson, m 
4 srraction A. Vice-P. inal. very on and after July Ist, on application to the Secretary of the 
juaries of twbederived from a judicious application of scientific informa- | Department M ice-Principa! Executive Committee, No. 1, Old Palace-yar 
A. 8 tisn are becoming more and more extensively acknowledged , while Classics, ditto .... H. M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A. Tenders must be sent a addressed to the Secretary of the 
the means of obtaining that information.—if indeed it can be ob- Assistant Tutor. Building Committee, Palace ‘of Westminster, on July the 8th, be- 
‘ ined at all, without, for the time, sacrificing a due attention to The fees for the additional courses in these three departments | tween the hours of 10 in the forenoon and 12 o'clock at noon. 
ings, 12 the practical operations of h dry, are so dand costly | are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not M. DIGBY WYATT, Secretary. 
of SEPUI hte ssesel mptoorian conducted in such a manner we see gumnens Pe had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Cock treet, INERALOGY APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
- r tuses may iad at Mr. Dalton’s, ockspur-stree , 
IDDLE AGREM that, while the student is well based in the principles of each Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill; or any N —Atthe UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, on WED- 
gieee, its relations with agriculture are specially touched upon information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 8 t . 
and explained, and their practical application shown, as far as | the Colleg y= DA}: gone ts, at ae a ee es tea hk Pagrese, 
ible, in the operations of the College Farm. * < f t 
‘. Mbe theoretica and practical instructions o hand in hand, and | 5 WEDENBORGS WRITINGS.—The Fosty- Civil’ Engineers, will deliver LECTURE on tae Natura. 
STUDY @ tu whole is combined with the advantages of collegiate discipline. t ANNIVERSARY of thes Societ for : Printing an a pub Kixps or Mixenat Font. & PROPERTIES OF THE DIFFERENT 
ern Glass Pai By order of Ge ts sow TES, Secretary. lishine t the W ritings of the HON ‘s ANUE UEL 8\ sWwEL DEN B Ra 
L will be held at the Freemasons’ on on ES i, June 18 
London Olen, 26. Ries William-street, The Business of the Meeting will commence at Halt: -past Three, MINE: INERALOGY ond GEOLOGY. TO BE 
es, 1, 108, West Strand. and Dinner will be on the table at Pive precisely. —Tirkets, 108. 61. | Rocks, ORES, and FOSSIL oggeteapotts po 
‘ h, may be obt: D. ember Committee, and at the 4 7 
NG. By Q UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. Society’ Depository. 6 King: street, Holborn, All persons who feel fom. — “Mahogany Cabinet, with 32 crews, Sree. and 
President—Sir R. KANE, M.D. F.R.S. interested in Swedenborg's Works are invited to attend. ticulars apply to Mr. Paupuix, 43, Prith-strect, Soho. 
ie Vice-President—J. RYALL, L.L.D. ] ORNEO CHURCH MISSION.—A MEegtine ANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS and 
. 4 FACULTY OF MEDICINE will be held at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James's, on \ . ol anc 
GLAZIN “ m FRIDAY, the 2ist of June, at Two o'clock. ELECTRO-PLATERS, 12, Duke-street, Lincoln's Inn- 
neient Session 1850-51. 7 The Right Hon. the EARL of ELLESMERE in the Chair. fields. —The Public is respectfully informed that this Manufactory, 
. Dean of Faculty—ALEXANDER FLEMING, M.D. It is expected that the Resolutions will be moved by The LORD | established by the late Mr. BENJAMIN SMITH J 1822. will for 
BA. 
fie PROFESSORS. BISHOP” ay NORWICH, The LORD LYTTELTON, Sie | the future be carried on by his Son, Mr. STEPHEN SMITH, and 
Anatomy and peestsiogy.. ease T. DYKE CLAN D, Barr. . M.P., The MASTER OF re Mr. WM. NICHOLSON, who for many years has 4H the entire 
v ical Anatomy .. ++} Benjamin Alcock, A.B. M.D. TEMPLE the Rey. J. M. ANDERSON, Carr. M’(QUHA » | Bemagement, water the Sew ee ae o— 
VAL, ri Meo fy) RN. &e. e Show Rooms, which adjoin the Manufactory, will be found to 
NAL Practice of oo," nmi des Rov eanee, ALB a -D. Tickets of Admission may be procured at Messrs. Rivington’s, 3, | contain, as formerly, a very extensive assortment of Ornamental 
os Materia Medica MIT] Alexander Fleming, M.D. Waterloo-place ; Messrs. Seeley & Burnside’s, Fleet-street ; Mr. | Plate in the highest style of Art, adapted for Presentation, &., as 
Midwifery wiliceeeeeiete J. R. Harvey, A.B. M.D. Dalton’s, Cockspur-street ; Messrs. Hatchard’s, Piccadilly ; Mr. | well as of the choicest Patterns of the more useful Articles’ in 
By the Rell Natural Phitoaophy "222.027. Geoegs Fred. Shaw, F. TOD. Skeffington's, Piccadilly ; ;,and Mr. Ollivier’s, Pall Mall. Silver and Electro-Plate. at 
ty College, Ox! Chemistry it Vy Bl he doors wi opened a! e o’cloc mW > 
Practical ( . Blyth, M.D. HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. cixxxv. 
Le Kear; “ Prati Chemletry “} ae " ROYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION —ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to 
“iaieeeenes oo } Ber. William Hincks, F.L.S. of CRU BLY & to Rat er if 1834, be sta to the Publishers before o Friday, the 23th, and Biiis 
.; mo Modern Languages .......... . D. é t later than Saturday, the 29th i 
nn Damonutraor of of y AEE a ¥. Py stac LD. - President— Hite Grace the gt apemaae K.@. now" London : Longman, Brown & Oo 5 39, Paternoster-row. 
(Clinical Med s * N ces, ‘all Mall, London 4/7. —— - - 
L vol, 78, 6d. lofrmaries, by ee Finetneess Bonzo the North and South Prize Essays.—The prizes offered for the best and second best | FYHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxu. 
Ginical Midwifery, at the Lying-in Hospital.) Essays* On the Ameliorating Influence on Society and on Indi- —ApventiseMents for the forthcoming Number must be 
DEANS OF RESIDENCES viduals of the Humane Principles advocated by this Institution, | ¢orwarded to the Publisher by the 22nd, and Bitis for insertion 
= SIDENCES. have been awarded, and the unsuccessful candidates can obtain by the 24th instant. 
VIEWS ie a, -s and, hon, Bote, Pectin. Ly Oemiclle One Church, by d mannsoripts on suplicesicn | at the Society’s Offices, between John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
i connor re ran m. the hours of 12 and 4 o’clock dai Wy ESTMIN 2 
from Drawing The Courses i. Lectures will commence on Wednesday, the 2ird |" ‘The first prize has been awarded to Mra. Emma Le Fanu, of W ESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
— = — pane tae he. be = — me | eek, oe and the second prize to Mr. John Harrison, of New Inn, QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 105 and No. 9, for JULY, 
e >ractical Anatomy department will be open: on 
SFORD, fr the ist of October. By order of the Committee, HENRY THOMAS, See. fsrwardd on and ADVERTISEMENTS jay Number should be 
wee — ‘Anatomy, and Physiology, a cock subsequent | June 10,1 Geo, Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
ive Anatom ; Practical Anatomy, ; 
i; Practical Chemistry, 31. ; Natural Philosophy, 12. 108. Beton Iss “BIRCH and MISS ELIZA BIRCH | nm 
Dm ili > OLLECTORS, AUCTIO 
to OXFO Ws. For all the other classes—First course, 2. ; each subsequent beg to announce to their Friends and Pupils that they have and DEALERS in SECOND- HAND BOOKS.—The Book 
Hundred Wooly ©. SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. Removed to No. 20, HEREFORD-STREET, PARK-LANE, where | containing the MINUTES of VESTRY of the Parish of St. Paul, 
vil te awarded to Bonk Beholarshi Ds, of tw Talue of 202. each, | they continue to give Lessons in Singing as usual. Covent- rgarden, between the iw 1645 and 1681, having been (on 
12mo. %& et udents in icine ; two to students com- | fy T " , T examination of the books and documents one to the Parish) 
plates, mone th eir first year, and two to studen ts commencing their HE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSA LEM.— discovered to be missing, a REWAKD of TE > POUNDS will be 
Bea teond year, Two Prizes of 101. each will be given to the two stu- NOW ON VIEW, * B,J Ry Square Rooms, the { paid to any person who shall forthwith ph aid Minute-book 
SR’°S WALM ats who rank next in merit to the successful candidates for | Original Picture Srecoars t by 9 feet), oar by Davin | to be delivered to Mr. Moser, Vestry Clerk, 13, Bedford-strect, 
hips of the first year, and one prize of 8. to the student Roserts, R.A. of THE DE TRUCTION ALEM BY | Covent-garden. 
as in y pind to the for the 8 of py. BOMAHS UNDER sreus. A.D. "1, or cards of admis es - 7 
second year, on app! essrs. Herixe EMINGTON, 137, Regent-street. ready. gratia, 
Ix aut s aaa RDISH’S ANNU P 
ronan S wo akends a Wrareras tk nicht Scbolarsht holarshipe of 20k CULPTURE.—One of the finest Works of the aoe At! tat Seay Bik np i a 
fo “ sto students commencing their first, second, and third years celebrated foulpter, Mr. Macnquny: a a 2 snen did C eee Collection of Popular Voyages, Divinity, Novels, Biography, Travels 
s by F each year—and two Senior Scholarships, of 40l, each, to | Group in Marble of two Figures, S AND HIS | Poetry and A Miscellaneous W orks, now offered at the unprecedented 
dents commencing their fourth year. DAUGHTER, now at the Exhibition “t the, Royal Academy, is | low prices affixed, The editions are for the most part original ; 
: Prutes — Examinations will be ‘held in Ao Class throughout FOR SALE, as well as some me smaller Statues in Marbie by | many instances quite new, and elegantly bound, all perfect, and in 
2CHES int and Prizes will be the the same Artist, in consequence of the death of the late Proprietor. | excellent condition ; the plates one iilmeieetens very superior im- 
2 Oxford Society} au the ‘greatest proficiency. est h ‘: —For particulars apply to Bantine & Son, 27, St. James’s-street. pressions. Purchasers selecting any of the Works pe en have 
0 i = 
re. meiner" eeantenlpepeageege ENNEMAN & MALONE’S TALBOTYPE | asnreant fer 2007, forwarding the price a4 alized in the 
28 Moderate expense of board and lodging in Cork, and more PORTRAITS ON PAPER.—These Portraits are taken | so selected, without further correspondence or trouble.—May be 
special] ; ; 
ly the mild winter and general equable temperature of | even in dull weather, and may be coloured to resemble Miniatures. | had on application (or forwarded post-free) to Tromas ORDISA 
its climat. ’ 
aM ea e, naive the Cork Queen’s College important advantages as | Talbotype copies of Pictures and Portraits in Oil, Water Colours, | Librarian, New Public Subscription Library, 27, L?mb’s Conduit- 
and Londoo poiaen fe wh l. The a by the Government to | or Daguerreotype, Statuary, Prints, Rare Books, &c. A collection of street, London. 
fons at —_ health and comfort, as well as for the moral and | Photographs, pemn various parts of the United Kingdom and the a = a —— 
-street. ate isetpline of the matriculated students in Medicine, also | Continent, for sale. On view gratuitously.—Messrs. Henneman & N Ls R ECEDENTED LITERARY 
; attention of Parents and Guardian: Malone, Photographers to the Queen, 123, Regent-street. Entrance LTY.—It is not generally known that by subseribin: 
ROSPECTUS, with B t t n iv ng 
dared NS Tet etal neces stat te Soeees Ee Povemeend suas Doone bE NEW PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY. Ze 
* n ei L: »3 J " 
rmond ed ion for the Scholarships, may be obtained from the T° TOURISTS. — TALBOTYPE APPARA- | Maguzines and Reviews, may 6 ail the Now and Standard Works, 
the saidcounty# obtained di heli may be had | he! Vist of Boarding-houses which TUS for taking Sun Pictures on Paper, with Chemicals and Sebscription te" by ot is only One Guinea per Annum. Also Book 
ington-street fare obtai vision - poense of the President, and are placed under | Iodized Paper, sent to any part of the world. Licences to practise arding Schools and Boarding 
lington-stret™ of the Faculties of Ar pone of Heaidences also the Prospectuses | the Art granted to Amateurs gratuitously. Written instructions Louses throughoatt the Kingdom, can ensure the delivery of their 
onders.—Age Deering and pr rts, and of Law, and of the Schools of Engi- cont (gratuitously) with the Apparatus. For personal Instruc- | Books ca ‘ree, an allowance of a discount of twenty per cent. 
urgh ; for sriculture. tions, terms Five Gu ——" Camera Lenses vary in price, from | being returned to enable them to pay all incidental expenses. 
ane 8, 800. B LEX. FLEMING, M.D. Dean of Faculty. | Half-a-guinea to Fifty guineas and upwards. Apply to Messrs. } hs Subscribers are waited on daily for orders, and the Books 
y order of oo resident. ALBANI, Registrar. } —— las Malone, hotographers the Queen, 122, Regent- : ee, eS =n. Fyeppemes estes free.—Tuomas 
. . RDISH, 27, "se Conduii 
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4 XCEL LENT BUSINESS.—The Proprietor of 

a well-established and ine’ reasing Business, connected with 

al and Art, is desirous of meeting with a PURCHASER 

for his STOCK and GOODWILL. About 2.5002. will be required. 

Address X. Y. Z., care of Messrs. Ricuarpson & Sapier, Golden- 
square. 





pper King-street, June 


[HE SUBSCRIBE RS my MU DIE’S SELE CT 
LIBRARY are respectfully informed that the Sale of the 
Surplus Copies of Books at low prices will be continued until the 
25th, after which date the usual terms will be resumed. Cata- 
logues may be obtained on application. 


Just published, gratis, sae ae 
per II. of a CATALOGUE of USEFUL, 
INTERESTING and VALUABLE SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, at greatly Reduced Prices, by W. J. CRAWFORD, (Suc- 
cessor to the late 7. Dowptna), 82, Newgate-street, London. If re- 
quired by post, two ) stamps to be forwarded. 


OHN CHAPMAN’S CATALOGUE of 
@ BOOKS, chiefly Second- band. in THEOLOGY, FINE ARTS, 
BELLES LETTRES, VOYAGES and VELS, &. Part IX. 
is now ready. Gratis on application. 142, Strand. ui 


GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. | 
‘YOLOGNE GAZETTE (KOLNISCHE 
/ ZEITUNG), delivered the day after publication), 26s, for Six 
Mouths. 
AUGSBURGH GAZETTE (ALLGEMEINE 
ZEITUNG), 2. 2s. for Six Months. 
DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG (Frankfurt), 1/. 11s. 6d. 
for Six Months. 
And all other German Newspapers, of which a select Price List 
may be had gratis, supplied by post. 
** Orders for the approaching half-year are requested imme- 
diately. 
Witurams &Norecarte, German Newspaper Agents, 14, Henrietta- 


street, Covel Covent-garden. 
ENG. NGRAV IN ‘Gs s. —A Choice Collection, 
Ancient and ™ rn, SALE, at reduced prices, com- 
prising the best We — of Che most distinguished Masters ; 
among whom may be mentioned WOOLLETT, STRANGE, 
SHARP, EARLOM, HOLLAR, PORPORATI, W IL LE, EDE- 
TINcK. "BERVIC, DREVET, MULL ER, &c. 
The Prints are in fine condition, and have formed } ortions of 
the most Get collections : it may be suflicient to mention 
ta LORD AYLESFORD, and the DUKE of 











A 
AT ALOGUE will be forwarded on the receipt of two 
postage stamps. 
EORGE wy E, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
Established above 60 years. 








AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet- 
4 street, London.—éth June, 1850.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN, = in conformity with the provisions of the Deed of 
Set or GENERAL MEETING of Proprietors will be held 





er u al “ 

at the Society’ 's Office, Fleet-street, London,on MON DAY, the 24th 
day of June instant, at 12 o’clock at Noon precisely, to Elect Six 
Directors and Two Auditors, when those who go out of office by 
rotation will be — for re-election ; and also for general 
purposes. rder of the Directors 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES 

iene. 


L EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, Uv. 





*y* Consignments of Books, Paintin s, he Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction, 

NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week x in June and December of each year. 





Dales by Auction. 


k-terrace, Regent’s-park. 

N ESSRS. FOST ER & SON are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 28, York-terrace, 
Hegent) apatk, on MONDAY, June 24, at 1 precisely, the RE- 
AINING PORTION of the OTTLEY COLLECTION of PIC: 

n o 7 E ‘KINTS . and BOOKS relating to ART: The Annun- 
ciation and Glorification of the Virgin, by A. De Fiesoli; Virgin 
and Child, by A. Baldovinetti; Head of Masac cio, by himself ; the 
Last Judgment, painted in the lth or 12th century ; he Virgin 
and St. Thomas, by Giotto; a grand Gallery Picture, by Dome- 
nichino; and the celebrated unfinished picture of Charity, by A. 
ot Sarto, mentioned by Vasari; also = remains of the Ottley 

Collection of Prints, some Books on Art, 

May be viewed on the 20th and 2ist of Font, from 12 till 6 o’clock, 
by tickets, which may be had of Messrs. Foster, and publicly on 
Saturday, June 22, 

A LE and Miscellaneous Books. 

hN R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, F x. street, on WEDNESDAY, 19th, and three follow- 

ing days, VALUABLE BOOKS, from the C ountry; including 
Encyclopaedia Eee Many 22 vols.— Antiquarian Repertory, 6 
vols.—Knight’s London, 6 vols.—Portraits of the British Poets, 2 
vols.—Dibdin’s Audes Althorpiana, 2 vols.—Mitford’s History of 
Gree ce, 8 vols. russia—A ddison’s Works, 6 vols.—W ilson’s American 
Ornithology, 3 vols.—Henry’s Bible, 2 
vols. large paper- Lightfoot’s Works, 
vols.— Horne on the Scriptures, 4 vols.—Chrys 

—Corpus Scriptorum Historia Byzantine, 24 Meagge 
toire du Christianisme, 6 vols—Rhetores Gre 
vols.—Aristophanes, Invernizio, 13 vols.— Athenee us. Sec —*. aus 
bv v og Plutarchi Opera, Reiske, 12 vols.—Homeri Opera, ame, 

vols. 


Autograph Letters, the Collection of the late RICHARD _ 
BURTON, Esq. 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
ary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadil y, on FRIDAY, June 21, and peering Oa, 
a most interesting COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of Royal, Noble and [llustrious Personages ; also of Poets, Artists 
and Authors: 200 Letters from the Corresponde nee of Sir Sidney 
Smith ; 150 Letters from the Correspondence of Sir Hudson Lowe; 
300 Letters from the Correspondence of C. R. Broughton, Esq., of 
the Foreign Office. 
May be vie wed | the day before the Sale. 
on application. 


A further Portion of the Stock of Books of the late Mr. 0. 
RICH, Bookseller, of Red Lion- -square. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by. AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, June 25, and four ns 
days, at 1'o’clock most peperually, & FURTHER PORTION of 
the late Mr. RICH’S STOCK ?’ BOOKS, Sadledinn , ~ 
Classics, Italian, ort and Portuguese Books, a large Collection 
of Works relating to America and its Dependencies, yoyages and 
Travels, Natural History, Books of he and General Literature. 

Catalogues are ready, and will be sent on application. 



















— ra, A: 3 vols. 





Catalogues will be sent 








Interesting Antiquities and Curiosities of the late 
GENERAL GORDON. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 


M 





Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their “ag u 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on FRIDAY, June 21, at sely, a COL- 
LECTION of CURIOSITIES and ANTIQUITIES, including 


those of the late GENERAL GORDON, of Cairness House, Aber- 
deenshire; comprising some be autiful Etruscan Vases, curious 
Bronzes, Ivory Carvings, early Mexican and Peruvian Antiquities, 
interesting Beads from Pantica re “heer curious Chinese Figures, 
Egyptian Tablets and other A Tortoiseshell Casket, 
Silver-gilt Drinking Cup, a be autifal fig 
Art, a Roman Cinerarium, and other interesting objects of anti- 

rnificent Ivory Crucifix of exquisite work ; together 

1 


gv r antiquities ; 
lion of Louis 









est order of French art. 
May be viewed one day prior, and Catalogues had. 


Exceedingly Choice and Valuable Books, beautifuily Mlumi. i- 
nated Missals, magnificent Books of Prints, §c., being the 
Second Portion of the extensive and valuable Stock of Books 
of Messrs. PAYNE §& FOSS. 

MESSES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will 

SELL by AU ION, at their House, 3 Wellingt n-street, Strand, 

on MONDAY, June 24, and eight following days (Sunday ex- 

cepted), at 1, the SEC OND ‘PORTION of the E xtensive and Valu- 
able STOC K of BOOKS of Messrs. PAYNE & FOSS, retiring 

from business ; comprising the greater portion of the Library of a 

well-known Collector, recently purchased, and which have never 

appeared in any Catalogue. Inc = iding—In Foto: a fine set of De 

Bry’s Voyages, 11 vols —Art de Vérifier les Dates, complete in 6 

vols. russia— Bartoli, Recueil = Peintures trouvées 4 Rome, 2 vols. 

printed u son vellum— Bayle, Dictionn aire et Envres, 8 vols. large 






















France, 20 vols. pence te 
o— Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols. very fine copy. in russia, with the 
Montfaucon, I’ Antiguité e Expliquée, et Monu- 
hie Frangaise, 20 vols. large paper, superb copy 
rt, Religieuses, 11 vols. matchless 
Marlbor pone Gems, 





mor 
additional plates— 
mens de la Mona 
in morocco— Pix 






Cérémonies 





2 vols. fine 





copy, in red morocco, by Derome 

original pmeetes ms, in boa y, 3 vols. beautif ul cor oy, in 
old morocco— bbe Rive sur lArt de Véritic > des 
Miniatures. one « of the three caplaeectatel nitbnan dl iccega Vaticano 





> 


e Campidoglio, 10 vols. 
démie des Inscriptions, 
set of the Delphin Classic 
Bedford— Bacon's, B 
copies— Deguignes, 
Works on the Picture sque, lv 
Roxburghe Cc lub Books, 46 vols.—s 
service ) 

in morc 


a@ very superior copy.— In Q 

51 vols. French red morocco 
. in red moroceo, by Clarke and 
"s, and Milton’s W orks, all fine 
vols. red morecco—Gilpin's 
paper, green morocco— 
ry fine Missals, and 

kably fine Variorum Cla 

co, many of them bound by De Seuil and Padeloup, with 
morocco linings — Burnet’s History of his Own Time, edited by 
Routh, 7 vols. large paper, morocco, by Lewis— Donovan's Works, 
39 vols. in 13, yellow morocco—Wells’s Xenophon, 5 vols, large 
paper, extremely rare. 

May be viewed three days prior. Catalogues are now ready, and 
will be forwarded (if in the country) on the receipt of six postage 
stamps. 


QUARTO: a 
a beautiful 




















The Valuable and very select Cabinet of Coins and Medals, 
Auc- 


he Property of a Nobleman. 
N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
tioneers of L ce, P a. rty and Works illustr: ative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL t ‘ION, at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on MONDAY. July 8, and six following days 
(Sunday excepted), at, 1 a r isely, the very select CABINET 
COINS and MEDAI the property of ‘ pe ge 
titel aliection comprises Gree! and K a 
great rarity, in gold and silver, includin 
series of Syracusan Recs allions, Fore ns and Medals in gold 
and silver, English Coins and Medals in gold and silver, together 
with some rare British gold and Saxon silver; also many valuable 
Numismatic Works 

To be viewed two days previous to and on ea ch morning of the 
Sale, between the hours of Ten and Twelve, but not during the Sale. 





among cthe fo oer a fine 














( Bh iy yi AP P E RC HA T PU BING. — ‘be buried 
Bina: amp or marshy ground for y rs, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without a n upon it, and it is therefore 

valuable for conveying gas, wate It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, dr: i In case of any 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readily 
secured again, by means of a warm iron. Being a non conduc tor, 
it is not affec ted by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
meta Its strength is extraordina ys the small half- 
inch dis ameter tubing having resiste 250 1b. on the 
square inch, without bursting The smaller sizes may be had in 
100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made. The power which ¢ Gutté a P ere’ cha Tubi ing m SSeSSes AS & CONn- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuz ab le onveying messages, in 
lieu of bells. Every variety of articles m saaiaetared by the Gutta 
Percha Company, Patentees, 18. Wh arf-road, City-road, London; 
old by their "wholesale dealers. 


and 
SRS. BROWNE & C O. , Proprietors of the 

MARBLE and SCAGLIOLA WORKS, University-street, 
London, have the honour to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, 
Are hiteets, Builders, and the community generally, that they have 
resolved on submitting their extensive and matchless STOCK for 
PRIV ATE SALE, at greatly Reduced Prices. An eligible oppor- 
tunity is thus presented for selecting sculp pot productions of the 
highest order, whether in Marble, Stone, or Scagliola. An exten- 
sive variety of Chimney-Pieces of the most classic desig 
elaborate workmanship ecuted in various Marble 
the specimens specially inviting the attention of ps 
houses are undergoing embellishment, while a large ( ‘ollection of 
Statues, Busts, Vases, and other eepee riate decorations for the 
Library, the Saloon, and the Cabinet, are no less worth y the notice 
of the connoisseur and the man . To those who may be 
desirous of adding to the picturesque attractions o f the Park or 
the Pleasure-zround, are offered variety of curious relics of re- 
mote antiquity in Statues, Columns, Obelisks, Pedestals, Sarco- 
phagi, &. &. The STOCK IS NOW ON VIEW DAILY from 

ine in the Morning till Six in the Evening, the Proprietors 
having adopted this node for its speedy reduction, preparatory to 
Mr. Browne's intended retirement from the concern as early as 
practicable. In the mean time, it is respectfully intimated that all 
orders will be received by the Firm as usual, and executed with 
the same regard to perfect workmanship, strict economy, and 
punctuality, which has hitherto secured them so many in- 
guished patrons. After the ultimate sale oftheStock, the Business 
will be continued by a new Proprietary, whose names will, in due 
time, be announced to the P ul blic. 





















































"PHE VOICES of the BELL Ls , a 3, a Descriptive 
Song, composed by J. F. DUGGAN, —Just published, 
price 1s.. beautifully printed, large Music Foie with Llluminated 
Title. Extract: 
“ For the union of the heart, 
Now the bells are ringing ;— 
* May the plighted never part!” 
fappy ones are singing. | 
London: Houlston Stoneman, 65, 
Book and Music sellers. 





“ Merrily, right merrily 

Now they ring along, 

Cheerily, right cheerily, 
uike a heavenly song!” 
Paternoster-row ; and 


tioneers of L iterary Pré roperty and Works illustrative of the | 





>in marble of Joan of | 


and a beautiful Medal- | 
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READY ENGRAVED CREST DIEs, 


For Supplying a Guinea’s worth of Crest-stamped N 
Adhesive Envelopes without charge for engraving” 
56, REGENT-STREET, . 
Many hundred Crests are ready engraved, but a esired 
not yet executed, will be prepared at a few hours’ Aa me, 
Henry Do.sy contracts to supply for One Guin 
Post-oftice order, the following articles :—A eam of enealere 
size Cream Laid Note P aper and 500 large Cream Laid len fut 
Envelopes, the whole superbly stamped in white relief wibesire 
desired Crest (every charge included) for 218., and without e ay 
of any kind for engraving. ‘XDenge 
H. Dotny, Heraldic Die Engraver and Stationer 56. 
street, ——— _— doors from County Fire Office, wheat 
e obtained the finest descriptions of Note-Paper Stamp 
nd Colour relief. z mping in a 


Der ang 





4 .ASTERN C OUNTIES RAILWAY. 
after the 15th inst., the following REDUCED 
RIODICAL TICKETS will come into operate: 

















| First Ciass. ‘Sxcoxp Crase, 


























































| of | od 
Ss eed 
Between | 3 = 3 #| 53 
LONDON | ae =| Fs 
and ‘Deca ts * - 
£8a/428/% 8 
Mile End.......... ? | 
Bow wnt = ® 7 0 44 7 0! 420] 99 
Stratford”. os i) | | 
| itor Gate ] | 
for > > 8 rR | 
Lea Bridge .. «4 soiled dias Wastes ad th | 310 
zottenham - we | } | 
Marsh Lane ne 5 0 ) >. 
W parse Cane aa } 15 0/10 0) 6 0||10 0) 6 0] 46 
Edmonton ........ 16 0/1010) 610)) 12 0} 710) 5 6 
Ponder’s End...... 18 0) 11 0} 7 0) MO} 810; 5% 
oo , 20 0/12 0| 710/16 0| 910! g ¢ 
omiord , j 
Waltham... bewie 21 0/1212) 8 0} 1710/10 0} 79 
Cheshunt.......... 22 0/13 0; 810) 18 0/1010) 799 
Broxbourse .. -} 25 0/15 0 9 0 || 20 0/12 0| g 9 
rentwooc . | | ” 
o 2 Margaret's | | 
Vare | 
Hertfo 23 0/1616| 910 || 22 0| 1310 
Roydon . - aa wai | 95 
ae Mill | 
arlow. ° | | 
Sawbridgeworth . 5) 24 0! 
Ingatestone .. rd :  Olis oR 58 Cluny | 10 6 
Bishops Stortfor 4 35 lo “ 99 ste! - 
Chelmsford... Son oie eis | 16 16 | 115 
nstead.. . 
enham | | | | | 
ewport . | 
iar End » ole 5 0) 32 0 
aa... 40 0 240 | 15 ¢ 32 0 | 19 W/B13 
Kelvedon. | | 
Maldon. | } | 
Braintre es | | 
Chesterfor | | | 
Whittl .¢| 45 0) 37 0/17 0) 36 0 | 2110)15 0 
Marks T eh | | 
Shelford ... aS | | 
Cambridge . .> 500 0/30 0; 1815 40 0 24 0/1616 
Colchester . ) | | 
: gle .. 160 0) 86 0} 2210 || 50 0/30 O11 0 
Woolwich, N. & 8. 10 10 6 0 40 710; 40) 210 





| 
| 
Applications to be addressed to Mr. ° avis, Accountant, Bishops- 
gate Static . P. RONEY, Secretary. 
Bishopsgs ate Station, June 1, 1850. 
his day is published, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
{AST ERN MONACHISM: an Account of the 
J Origin, Laws, Discipline, Sacred Writings, Rites, Ceremonies, 
and Present Circumstances of the Order of Mendic ants founded by 
Gotama Budha (compiled from original —- I — < the 
We tern, Acetics and a Keview of the Monasti By B. 
SPENCE HARDY, Member of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
‘ociety ; 
Partridge gt Paternoster-row, and 70, Edgeware- 
ro -_ (Hs anbury & Co. Agents 
VOLUME 


R: AILWAY LI BRARY — Y— NEW 
Price One Shilling, it in cloth 1s, 6d. ea 
“ Each Volume contains a complete Work, st "with » clear 
type, on good paper, and bound.” 
By 


HOPE LESLIE. Miss SEDGWICK. 
Also, ia this Popular Series, 
The L fat Dragoon. 














ongbeard. : 
Last of the Mohicans. 
Prairie.—Clarionet. 
Pride ioong Prejudice. 
Pione 
Lionel i incoln, &e. &¢. 
and of all Book- 





Sense ma Sensibility. 
Red Rover. 
Jane Sinclair. 
Waterwitch. 
London: George Routledge & Co. Soho-square ; 
sellers, Newsmen, and Railway Stations. 


YOPULAR LIBRARY—NEW ~ VOLU UMES. 
Price One Shilling in fancy =~ or bound in cloth, 18. 62 
ELDORADO. 2 vols. By Bayarp TayLor. 
KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK. By Wasnrineton IRVING. 
Also, in this Series, 
Washington Irving’s Conquest of Granada. 
Washington Irving’s Life and Voyages of Columbus. 
Washington Irving’s Companions of Columbus 
Washington Irving’s Tour on the Prairies. 
Newstead. 
Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book. 
Washington Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. 
Washington Irving’s Bracebridge Hall. 
Washington Irving's Life of Goldsmith. 
Washington Irving's Life of Mahomet. 
Washington Irving's Successors of Mahomet. 
Herman Melville’s Typee, or a Residence in the 
Herman Melville's Omoo, or Adventures in the 
Emerson's Representative Men. , 
*x* In ordering the above (the only One Shilling Edition) & 
pleased to specify * Tat Porpvtar Liprary Epitron. 
ondon: George Routledge & Co. ; ons. 
And of all Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Railway Stati 





2 vols. 
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Marquesas. 
South Seas 
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ess, and speedily will be published, 8yo. with Engravings, 
beMORANDA of the BAHAMA TORNADO 
) of 1350, By the Rev. WM. JNO. WOODCOCK, Curate of 

Nassau, and Captain R. J. NELSON, Royal Engineers. 
& Aon for the benefit of the Schools at Baines-town and Grants- 
0 


Book SOCIETIES ARE NOW ESTABLISHED in every 
part of the Kingdom on BULL'S NEW PLAN, which, for a Guinea a-Year, secures to each Member the choice of 
all the New and Standard Works, with the privilege of purchasing any desired, as soon as the first demand has stibsided, 





New Providence, Bahamas. : : at one-half the published price. Butu’s New Puan delivered Gratis, or sent post free to orders inclosing two stamps, 
Melton- Mowbray : printed and published by John Day. Sold | addressed Mr. BULL, Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
also by Messrs. Longman, Brown & Co. Paternoster-row, London, 





RECENT POEM BY MR. JOHN EDMUND READE. 
In small &8vo. price 5s. 
EVELATIONS of LIFE, and POEMS. By 
JOHN EDMUND READE, Author of * Catiline,’ * Record 
of the Pyramids, ‘Italy,’ &c. Revised Edition. 
By the same Author, 
PROSE FROM THE SOUTH. 2 vols. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
— ~~ 8nd edition, price 78. 6d. cloth, ; 
ERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the Life 
and Times, with Extracts from the Correspondence, of 
VALENTINE LORD CLONCURRY. | 4 
blin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D'Olier-street. Wm. S. Orr & 
(a. Amen-corner, London. Sold by all Booksellers. . Bh 
TOURNAL of INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
WO Contents, April 1850 :—Notes on the Tract of Country lying 
m the head of the Zimmi River and the source of the 
Kaundrau, adjacent to the Siamese border, Province of Ryout 
Heung. By Edward O'Riley, Esq.—A Visit to the City of Chiang 
Chaw. By the Rev. A. Stronach—On the leading Characteristics of 
the Papuan, Australian, and Malayu-Polynesian Nations. By G. 
Windsor Earl, Esq. M.R.A.—On the Words introduced into the 
Boglish from the Malay, Polynesian, and Chinese Languages. By 
John Crawfurd, Esq. F.R.S.—Pulo Aur—the Origin of Laterite. 
By B O'Riley, Esq.—Indications of Copper Ore in the Torres 
Sraits—Legends of Islam. By Lieutenant-Col. James Low— 
Eruptions of Mount Semiru, in January, 1845. By M. Zollinger. 
‘All the back Numbers are now in hand, Price 2s. 6d.; or sub- 
P , 258. per annum. 7 
— J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and _ corrected throughout; with numerous 
siditional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. Ina handsome 
yolume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 


168, 
ane work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad 
ranced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
yitea comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; . 


4n entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
PRGS., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo. price 10s. 6d 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
wurway: it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 


ROAD AND RAILWAY 
GUIDE THROUGH ENGLAND. 


A New Epirion, greatly ENLARGED and improve, of 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
AND ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE 
THROUGH ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing 194 Routes, and illustrated by 26 elaborately con- 
sructed Maps and Charts, besides Views of the Scenery. The 
Index contains upwards of 5,000 Names, and embraces a List of 
the Inns in all the Towns and Villages. The volume is tersely 
written, closely printed, and portable in size. Price 10s. 6d, 


GUIDE TO THE LAKES. 


A Fovrru Epitioy, Revisep and Imrroven, of 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKES, 
Including an Essay on the Geology of the District, by JOTIN 
PHILLIPS, F. RS G.L., late Professor of Geology and Mine- 
nilgy in the University of Dublin. With a minutely accurate 
Map, by W. Hucues; Charts of the Lakes, Views of the Scenery, 
idan ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with the Distances accu- 
ylaiddown. Ina neat portable volume, price 5s, 











GUIDE FOR SCOTLAND. 
An E:cntn Epitioyn, Correctep throughout, of 
BACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
SCOTLAND. 
Containing an accurate Travelling Map; 25 Engraved Charts of 
heads, Railroads, and interesting Localities, (including Plans of 
Eiaburgh and Glasgow); numerous Views of the Scenery, on 
~dand Steel; and a copious Itinerary. In a handsome port- 
Xle volume, price 88, 6d. 


OF 


10s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


Aspgrson’s Guipg To THE HIGHLANDS, 
Biack’s EcoxomicaL Tourist oF SCOTLAND, 
Buck’s Guipe THROUGH EDINBURGH. 2s. Gd. 
LAck’S GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. 2s. 


Buck’s Tray BELLING MAP OF ENGLAND, 4s. 6d. 





Black's TRAVELLING Map oF ScoTLAND. 4s. 6d. 
Bucr's TRAVELLING MAP oF IRELAND. 2s. 6d. 
“k's Mar oF THE ENGLISH LAKE DistTRict. 
yeh Map or Norra Watgs. 1s, 6d. 

ACk's Mar or Sourn Wates. Is. 6d. 

“4ck’s County Maps or SCOTLAND. 1s. and Is. 6d. each. 


2s. 6d. 


act's PLax or EpINsuRGH AND Environs. 1s. 6d. 
eonchy Tovrist’s MEMORIAL OF SCOTLAND. 58. 


l4ck'S Map or CenTRAL Evrore. 4s. 6d. 


Adam & Cartes Buack, Edinburgh; 
And Sold by all Booksellers, 


TO READERS OF NEW ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A SELECTION OF TWELVE THOUSAND 
DIFFERENT WORKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Subscribers to the extensive BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, Conpvit-streer, 
HANOVER-SQUARE, have the privilege of selecting from the above valuable Collection of Books, which has been accumu- 
lating for more than half a century. Many THovsanpD VOLUMES OF NEW Works are added to the Library annually; and 
the following List, selected from the most recent additions, will convey an idea of the superior character of Books to be 
found in this Establishment :— 

Grote’s HistoRY oF GREECE. 
LAYARD’s NINEVEH. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 
Pacer’s Hungary. 
WILKINSON’s DALMATIA, 
MILMAN’s Lirg oF Tasso. 


Iivnt’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, GENERAL PEPE’s MEMOIRS. 
Lives OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES. | MADAME PuLzskyY’s MEMOIRS. | 
Lire oF CHALMERS, | Woman IN FRANCE. | 
Lire oF SouTHey. | Invine’s Lives oF MAHOMET AND 
ALtson’s Essays. | HIS SUCCESSORS. 

Curzon’s LEVANT. | CUNNINGHAM’S HAND- BOOK 
TENNYsON’S POEMS. | Lonpon. 


AND ALL THE BEST WORKS OF FICTION. 


Subscribers are invited to make early application for the forthcoming New Works:—Macaulay’s History, Third and 
Fourth Volumes—Evelyn’s New Work—Southey’s Life, Vols. V. and VI.—Sir Hudson Lowe's Journals—Borrow’s Auto- 
biography, &c. &c. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
OF 
| 


The New and Revised Terms for supplying Families and Book Societies in Town and Country, together with the Post 
CircuLar of New Publications, sent to order (inclosing two stamps), addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Pub- 
lishers, CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 





NOTICE. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
OF ROMAN ART 

Will be published on WEDNESDAY next. 


London: GrorceE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 


REMAINS 





Dr. ASHBURNER’S Edition of REICHENBACH. 


With copious Notes, 8vo. price 7s. 
I ] 


. ‘g% 4 rT’ ™M ’ Ta ‘ ™ 
PHYSICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 
ON THE 
DYNAMICS OF MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, HEAT, LIGHT, 
CRYSTALLIZATION, AND CHEMISM, 
In their Relations to Vital Force. 
By BARON CHARLES REICHENBACH. 
The complete work, from the German Second Edition, by JOHN ASHBURNER, M.D. 
‘¢ Dr. Ashburner has made the book particularly interesting by his notes. Some of them are exceedingly curious, and 


they all give evidence of unparalleled industry and talent in the investigation of a subject not immediately productive 
either of wealth or professional influence.”"—Family Herald, No. 371, June 15, 1850. 


FACTS IN MESMERISM, 
WITH REASONS FOR A DISPASSIONATE INQUIRY INTO IT. 
By the Rev. Ch. H. TOWNSEND, 


Second Edition, with a New Preface, and enlarged, 8vo. 9s. 








The most Philosophical Work published on the subject. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL OF 
MAGNETISM. 
By A. TESTE. 
Translated from the Second Edition, by E. SPILLIN, M.D. 


1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 


A ANIMAL 


The best Guide-book for persons desirous of practising Mesmerism. 
Just out, the Fourth Edition, i2mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 5s. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM. 
By J. P. F. DELEUZE. 
Translated by T. C. HARTSHORN. With Notes, and a Life by Dr. FOISSAC. 
Hirro.yte BAILuiERE, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 
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AS of ESCHYLUS. 


Ww _ Notes, a Life of 
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vane day pout Ovo wi » 78. 6d. vewien The Rev. R ee i Just pul blished by Hering & ‘Remington, 137, 
W A NX DE RING 3. tN SC ME OF THE he Rev. R. Monigomery, M.A. splendid Li ingraving, by the te brated me or ‘street, 
WESTERN REPUBLICS OF AMERICA. With Re- GOD and MAN. 3y the Rey /BHARP, and ¢ finished by Mr. FREDERICK BACON -UMx 
¥ ks on the ¢ ting of the g » rough C d a 9 
ee GEOL 1H AT ugh Central | ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A, Author ‘of ‘The Christian ‘| HE rH REE MARYS and the DEgp 
. Life.’ 8vo0, 128, CHRIST: after the celebrated Painting by Annibaleo 
By the sar Author, } Mg ae , in the collection at Castle Howard. Dedicated ve the Ri Py 
WILD LIFE IN THE IN TERIOR OF uM. the Earl of Carlisle. Size of Plate, 24 by 20 inch ight Hon 
CENTRAL AMERICA. The Authoress of ‘ Amy Herbert.’ ictene peor os sees £8 ry 0 
jondon : John W. Parker, West St - . u om ines -roofs e letters 6 6 0 
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REVIEWS 
In Memoriam. Moxon. 

qars volume of verse, though published anony- 
mously, bears such intrinsic proof of Mr. Tenny- 
gon’s authorship that we hazard nothing in at 
once assuming the fact. Nor probably has the 
writer any motive to conceal it except that deli- 
cate bias which, in raising so solemn and tender 
, memorial, would not obtrude on the tablet 
even the name of its founder. The book isa 
jetailed record of that mental experience in a 
degree familiar to all who have cherished and 
Jost some eminent type of human worth. The 
tendency of all feeling minds, and of imaginative 
minds in particular, to incarnate their ideal of 
excellence—so to identify the noblest properties 
of spiritual life with the special form that dis- 
plays them as to crowd all the light of existence 
into one focus of personality—and thence to 
feel total eclipse when Death’s shadow veils that 
single orb,—these are the “painful passages” 
of inner life vividly disclosed in the book before 
us. But Mr. Tennyson knows too well the office 
of the Poet to write the mere history of aspira- 
tion and disappointment. Accordingly, we find 
inthese pages the moral of suffering affection 

dually unfolded. Pure love, he shows us, 
one for the time at war with fate, works out 
its reconciliation therewith. The same sense 
of goodness which knits our souls so closely to 
its human exemplars, leads us after a season 
rather to emulate their virtues than to bewail 
their loss. The tribute which we pay to their love 
is, to become kindred to their nature; and the 
Universal Goodness which translates upward 
the “desire of our eyes,” draws us nearer to 
itself by the individual attraction. 

The various poems which are included under 
the general title of ‘In Memoriam’ are formally 
distinguished from each other only by being 
divided into sections, and are all written in the 
same stanza. Taking the bereavement recorded 
at the commencement for their key-note, they 
embody all the phases of feeling and speculation 
which such a a induces. So elemental are 
most of these outpourings, that the mere intel- 
lect scarcely furnishes any clue to their beauty 
and their reality. We recognize their power 
less by any mental estimate than by their 
vibration on the deepest and most mysterious 
chords of the heart,—and their effect is analo- 
gous to that produced by the unexpected sound 
of some long absent voice reviving in the breast 
of manhood the dormant and forgotten sensibil- 
ities of the child. They come upon us with all 
the truthfulness of a diary :—but it is the diary 
of a love so profound, that though using the 
largest symbols of imagination, they appear to 
us as direct and true as the homeliest language. 
The beauty and melody of illustration are so ab- 
sorbed in the pervading feeling, that we become 
fully conscious of the former attributes only by 
arecurrence to the poems. So deep is the basis 
of earnestness in the strains which we are about 
to quote, that we feel no sense of hyperbole 
when the Poet demands that the very elements 
shall be solemnized in sympathy while the 
freight of death passes over the waters,— 

Fair ship, that from the Italian shore, 

Sailest the placid ocean- plains 

With my lost Arthur’s loved remains, 

Spread thy full wings, and waft him o’er. 


80 draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain ; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror’d mast, and lead 
ro prosperous flovds his holy urn. 


All night no ruder air perplex 
Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, 
As our pure love, thro’ early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 














Sphere all your lights around, above ; 
Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow ; 
Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now, 

My friend, the brother of my love. 


My Arthur! whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow’d race be run ; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me. 


I hear the noise about thy keel ; 
I hear the bell struck in the night ; 
I see the cabin-window bright ; 

I see the sailor at the wheel. 


Thou bringest the sailor to his wife, 
And travell’d men from foreign lands ; 
And letters unto trembling hands; 
And, thy dark freight, a vanish'd life. 


So bring him: we have idle dreams : 
This look of quiet flatters thus 
Our home-bred fancies: O to us, 

The fools of habit, sweeter scems 


To rest beneath the clover sod, 
That takes the sunshine and the rains, 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God; 
Than if with thee the roaring wells 
Should gulf him fathom deep in brine ; 
And hands so often clasp’d in mine, 
Should toss with tangle and with shells. 


The incredulity of love as to its loss—that 


first impossibility of believing that the form 
which has interwoven itself with the life of the 
heart can have perished from the senses—is 
depicted with startling truth.— 


If one should bring me this report, 
That thou hadst touch’d the land to-day, 
And I went down unto the quay, 

And found thee lying in the port, 


And standing, muffled round with woe, 
Should see thy passengers in rank 
Come stepping lightly down the plank, 

And beckoning unto those they know, 

And if along with these should come 
The man I held as half-divine ; 

Should strike a sudden hand in mine, 

And ask a thousand things of home ; 


And I should tell him all my pain, 
And how my life had droop’d of late, 
And he should sorrow o’er my state 
And marvel what possess’d my brain ; 
And I perceived no touch of change, 
No hint of death in all his frame, 
But found him all in all the same, 
I should not feel it to be strange. 


The characteristics which we have noticed 


apply so generally to these poems, and the en- 
suing quotations so fully explain themselves, 
that we give them without comment.— 


The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken’d heart that beat no more ; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave. 


There twice a day the Severn fills, 

The salt sea-water passes by, 

And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 


The Wye is hush’d nor moved along; 
And hush’d my deepest grief of all, 
When fill’d with tears that cannot fall, 
I brim with sorrow drowning song. 


The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls : 
My deeper anguish also falls, 
And I can speak a little then. ; 
+ * * z 
The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Thro’ four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow; 
And we with singing cheer’d the way, 
And crown’d with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 
And glad at heart from May to May: 


But where the path we walk’d began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
As we descended following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow fear’d of man ; 


Who broke our fair companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and cold; 
And wrapped thee formless in the fold, 
And dull'd the murmur on thy lip; 


And bore thee where I could not see 
Nor follow, tho’ 1 walk in haste ; 
And think that, somewhere in the waste, 
The Shadow sits and waits for me. 
* * 


Could we forget the widow'd hour 
And look on spirits breathed away, 
As on a maiden in the day 

When first she wears her orange-flower! 


When crown’d with blessing she doth rise 
To take her latest leave of home, 
And hopes and light regrets that come 

Make April of her tender eyes; 

And doubtful joys the father move, 

And tears are on the mother's face, 
As parting with a long embrace 

She enters other realms of love ; 

Her office there to rear, to teach, 
Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to knit 

The generations each with each ; 

And, deubtless, unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In such great offices as suit 

The full-grown energies of heayen. 

Ay me, the difference I discern! 

Ilow often shall her old fireside 
Be cheer'’d with tidings of the bride, 

How often she herself return, 

And tell them all they would have told, 
And bring her babe, and make her boast, 
Till even those that miss’d her most 

Shall count new things as dear as old: 

But thou and I have shaken hands, 

fill growing winters lay me low; 
My paths are in the fields I know, 

And thine in undiscover'd lands. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Tennyson 
through the various gradations by which the 
first bitterness of a mourner’s despair is chas- 
tened into the trembling desire to renew com- 
munion with its severed object ;—but we give 
the invocation to the departed in which that 
stage of the heart’s experience is so touchingly 
chronicled.— 

Dost thou look back on what lath been, 
As some divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began 

And on a simple village green ; 






Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star; 

Who makes by force his merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees, 

And shape the whisper of the throne ; 

And moving up from high to higher, 
secomes on Fortune's crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The centre of a world’s desire ; 

Yet feels, as in a pensive dream, 

When all his active powers are still, 
A distant dearness in the hill, 

A secret sweetness in the stream, 

The limit of his narrower fate, 

While yet beside its vocal springs 
He played at counsellors and kings, 

With one that was his earliest mate; : 

Who ploughs with pain his native lea 
And reaps the labour of his hands, 
Or in the furrow musing stands ; 

** Does my old friend remember me?” 


The idealizing influence of Death as it de- 


taches humanity from the familiar associations 
of life and reveals it to us in its essential cha- 
racter, is thus commemorated.— 


As sometimes in a dead man’s face, 
To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness hardly seen before 

Comes out—to some one of his race: 


So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 
Thy kindred with the great of old. 


But there is more than I can see, 

And what I see I leave unsaid, 

Nor speak it, knowing Death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee. 

Our limits again forbid us to trace this cur- 
rent of song through its winding and sometimes 
retrogressive course. But we invite the reader 
to look on it once more as it nears its goal, and 
when the tide, no longer ruffled, reflects the 
serene lights of heaven on its bosom. The final 
issue of true affection is, to conform the soul to 
the likeness of its ideal, and to expand individual 
love into sympathy with mankind. It is with 
these influences that the Poet now deals in ad- 
verting to the memory of his friend.— 

Whatever way my days decline, 
I felt and feel, though left alone, 
His being working in mine own, 
The footsteps of his life in mine ; 
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A life that all the Muses deck’d 
With gifts of grace that might express 
All-comprehensive tenderness, 
All-subtilising intellect : 
And so my passion hath not swerved 
To works of weakness, but I find 
An image comforting the mind, 
And in my grief a strength reserved. 
Likewise the imaginative woe, 
That loved to handle spiritual strife, 
Diffused the shock through all my life, 
But in the present broke the blow. 


My pulses therefore beat again 
For other friends that once I met; 
Nor can it suit me to forget 

The mighty hopes that make us men. 


I woo your love: I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch ; 
I, the divided half of such 

A friendship as had master’d Time ; 


Which masters Time indeed, and is 

Eternal, separate from fears. 
~ The all-assuming months and years 

Can take no part away from this: 

But Summer on the steaming floods, 
And Spring that swells the narrow brooks, 
And Autumn, with a noise of rooks, 

That gather in the waning woods, 

And every pulse of wind and wave 
Recalls, in change of light or gloom, 
My old affection of the tomb, 

And my prime passion in the grave: 

My old affection of the tomb, 

A part of stillness, yearns to speak ; 
* Arise, and get thee forth and seek 
A friendship for the years to come.” 


The same intense yearning of love which 
seems to annihilate hope in the season of be- 
reavement is the very element from which faith 
in the permanence of love’s object is ultimately 
born. This truth is exquisitely rendered in the 
following apologue.— 

Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun 
And ready, thou, to die with him, 


Thou watchest all things ever dim 
And dimmer, and a glory done: 


The team is loosen’d from the wain, 
The boat is drawn upon the shore; 
Thou listenest to the closing door, 

And life is darken’d in the brain. 


Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 
By thee the world’s great work is heard 
Beginning, and the wakeful bird ; 
Behind thee comes the greater light: 


The market boat is on the stream, 
And voices hail it from the brink ; 
Thou hear’st the village hammer clink, 
And see’st the moving of the team. 
Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the first, the last, 
Thou, like my present and my past, 
Thy place is changed ; thou art the same. 

Here we conclude our extracts.—The volume 
terminates with a marriage lay, in which the 
writer announces his restoration to the general 
sympathies and uses of life. We have been 





compelled to omit all examples of the many 
collateral suggestions furnished by these poems 
on points of faith and conduct. Many of them 
are pregnant with meaning, though we may 
remark that those graphic forms in which Mr. 
Tennyson conveys his emotions are sometimes 
wanting to his speculative moods. Thoughts 
in themselves subtle, peculiarly require sen- 
suous utterance for their apprehension; but 
the language which the poet employs in these 
cases is sometimes almost as abstract as the 
idea which it involves. We could have wished, 
too, that the hopeful moral of the book had been 
wrought out with a more interdependent con- 
nexion. With Mr. Tennyson the argument for 
trust in the future seems often to rest chiefly on 
the mental disposition to trust. In other words, he 
records the happy results which he has attained 
without reference to the processes through which 
they are reached. And though we do not 
overlook the great argument for hope which 


is implied in the self-renewing power of the | selves. 





folded his view in a closer chain of deduction 


than he has attempted, without giving his 
volume that air of systematic reasoning which 
in one of his lyrics he formally disavows. As 
it is, while he has presented the materials of his 
faith, he has for the most part left them to be 
combined by the reader.—This being said, all 
further comment on the book must be that of 
reverence and admiration. It belongs to those 
deepest forms of poetic expression which grow 
out of the heart and stand distinguished from 
those which have their origin in the imagina- 
tion. Not that in any true poem these powers 
can be Renuidaaas but there is an un- 
doubted contrast between works where con- 
ception kindles feeling in the course of its 
developement, and works in which the might 
of feeling at once subordinates and quickens 
the faculty of expression. The poems before 
us are of the latter class, and hence their imagery 
appears less selected from the types of beauty 
which present themselves to the mind than 
coined by the heart’s necessity for an indivi- 
dual language. Apart from these instances, 
the volume is rich in pictures of natural loveli- 
ness:—the effect of a particular season or land- 
scape, as our readers will have seen, being often 
condensed in a single line. In its moral scope 
the book will endear itself to all who suffer, 
both by its vivid appreciation of their grief and 
by its transmutation of that grief into patience 
and hope. No worthier or more affecting tribute 
could be rendered to the dead than one which, 
like this, converts the influence of their memory 
into solace for the living. 





Impressions and Experiences of the West Indies 
and North America in 1849. By Robert 
Baird, A.M. 2 vols. Blackwood. 

Mr. Baird left Scotland in January 1849 for a 
voyage to the tropics, undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of his medical adviser. The route accom- 
plished, and of which we have the record in the 
two volumes before us, was by way of Madeira 
to Barbadoes, and thence through the numerous 
lovely islands, English, Spanish, French and 
Danish, of the West Indian Archipelago; from 
Cuba across the Gulf of Mexico to New Orleans, 
—along the Mississippi and Ohio to Cincinnati 
and the great northern lakes,—down the river 
Hudson from Canada to New York and the 
other chief cities of the Union on this side of 
the Alleghanies. This road has been travelled 
too often of late to admit of much novelty as to 
either fact or scenery ; and Mr. Baird is not a 
man to imagine adventures for the benefit of a 
languid reader or make amusing anecdotes out 
of commonplaces. Indeed, as far as the men 
and manners of the great Republic are con- 
cerned this is one of the most sedate and sober 
books that we have read for a long time. To 
many it will appear quite tame, after the highly- 
spiced condiments to which the literary palate 
has been accustomed. 

We will not undertake to follow Mr. Baird 
through the whole of his travels and his talk on 
topics necessarily so unconnected as the com- 
parative salubrity of St. Kitt’s and Madeira, 
the slave question, emigration, the United 
States constitution, and other matters on which 
he finds it his mission to expatiate at patience- 
exhausting length. We shall rather present 
the reader with a few detachable sketches from 
his volumes:—leaving such as have time and 
taste for Scotch disquisition on questions of law 
and medicine to turn to the originals for them- 
Here is a picture of a night in the 


soul, we think it capable of a more stringent | Archipelago.— 
application than the present volume affords. | 


A true impulse blends itself so readily with 
the analogies of nature and the harmonies of 
thought, that Mr. Tennyson might have un- 





“ A moonlight night within the tropics exceeds, in 
brilliancy and in beauty,a moonlight night anywhere 
else. There is a softness as well asa splendour about 
it, which is peculiar to itself; a mellow brilliancy, 








which almost transcends description, Indeed, as i 
was in this part of my journeyings that my attention 
began to be attracted by the loveliness of the tropical 
nights, this seems the proper place for recording m 
impressions regarding them. Whether on land ¢ 
at sea, the scenery of the tropics ona moonlight nj 
is singularly beautiful ; to my taste, infinitely more 
so than it is by day. On land, the brilliancy of the 
moon and stars is such that every leaf, and 
flower, seems bathed in floods of liquid light ; a jj 
so clear, and at the same time so mellow, and so 80 
that the outline of the hills and other objects ap 
to be defined almost with greater distinctness than 
when they are viewed by day. At sea, particular} 
with such hill-crowned islands as St. Lucia, Man 
tinique, Dominica, Montserrat, or St. Kitt’s, &e., in 
near view, the scene is one still more lovely, The 
vast unfathomable sea, fit symbol of eternity, ly; 
around you, either sunk in deep repose, or upheayj 
its vexed waves—in the one case a mirror for a thou. 
sand starry worlds, in the other a sparkling ocean of 
fire—the summits of the land illuminated and gy. 
rounded by a kind of halo: the scene has with it al] 
the beauty of a northern moonlight night, and many 
beauties besides, peculiar to itself. A single fact wil] 
best illustrate the clearness of the atmosphere and 
the greater prominence and brilliancy of the stars 
consequent thereupon. Oft when in Antigua, and 
also in the other islands of the West Indian seas, 
have I observed and called attention to the fact, 
that, in certain positions of the planet Venns, she 
was seen under a crescent form like a small moon, 
and emitting or transmitting, in the absence of the 
moon herself, a quantity of light which made her by 
no means an insufficient substitute.” 

The Cuartado system in Cuba.— 

“ Among the slaves, and particularly among the 
domestic slaves, it occasionally happens that a slave 
works out his or her freedom, under the operation of 
a law known as giving rise to what is called the 
Cuartado system. By this system a slave can pur- 
chase his freedom if so inclined. If he has been 
purchased by his master, the price so paid is held 
also as the price which he must pay for his libera- 
tion; while, if he has been born in slavery to his 
master, he is entitled by law to have a price put upon 
himself by valuation, at which price he has the right 
to redeem himself from bondage. After this valua- 
tion, on paying one-sixth of the price, the slave 
becomes master of his own time, becomes free, as it 
were, for one day in the week ; another sixth, two 
days, and so on; so that the capacity for acquiring 
freedom, as well as the desire so to do—like Virgil's 
impersonation of fame—vires acquirit eundo. If 1 
remember aright, some such plan was once proposed 
by the British statesman Canning, for the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves in the British colonial 
possessions. When once adventured on, and to some 
length successfully prosecuted, the path to freedom 
by the Cuartado system is not a difficult one.” 

In the second volume, we have another 
paragraph on the slave question worth quoting, 
as an illustration of the difference between the 
actions of the free and of the fettered arm.— 

“ In sailing up the Mississippi, from New Orleans 
to its junction with the Ohio, and again up the Ohio 
as far as the town of Louisville, in the state of Ken- 
tucky, and of Cincinnati in the state of Ohio, you 
pass in succession, either on the right or left hand, 
along the shores of the states of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Tenessee, Missouri, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Ohio. You thus have a fait 
opportunity of contrasting at least the general out 
ward aspect of some of the slaveholding states, with 
that of states where slavery is unknown, or has been 
abolished ; and, truth to say, the contrast is very 
great—so great as to be in itself a powerful sermon 
in favour of abolition, But the ‘sermon’ here is not 
‘in trees,’ but in the want of them. The white 
labourer, with his arm of freedom, seems alone 
capable of struggling successfully against the giants 
of the forest’; and, wherever you see a tract of 
ground more than usually clear, and of more than 
common fertility, as you sail up the mighty stream of 
the Mississippi, and gaze on the vast solitudes whict 
are to be seen on its banks, rest assured that the 
part you are so gazing on belongs to a free state, and 
not to a slaveholding one.” 

Of course, Mr. Baird treats the reader to 
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Jong description of Niagara. This is perilous 
to tread; for these stupendous water- 


have been so often described and pictured | 


that it seems almost an impertinence to say more 
t them. Yet, we have read this new de- 
scription with no abatement of interest. The 
following is an extract from it. 
“The Indians had a superstition that the genius 
who presided over the Falls of Niagara required the 
annual sacrifice, at this his shrine, of at least two 
victims. 
oo. broad but now contracted possessions, the 
merciless Spirit of the Cataract was scarcely 
ever disappointed or defrauded of his victims. : At 
jest two human beings have annually passed into 
eernity,' by disappearing over the falls, for as far 
hack as any annals of these cataracts exist. Since 
the white man succeeded to the proprietorship, the 
number of such victims has certainly not diminished. 
His habitual enterprise and daring have multiplied 
them greatly; and many are the harrowing accounts 
af such fearful accidents to be found in the guide- 
pooks, or to be heard from the narratives of the 
ides, who here, as in all such places of general 
resort, haunt and occasionally annoy you. * * 
Some years ago a young lady lost her life by going 
too near, and falling over the precipice on the other 
side of the river; and the unfortunate event is chro- 
nicled, on a board exhibited by one of those persons 


yho earn a precarious livelihood in the vicinity of 
the falls, in lines strongly suggestive of the fact of 


how nearly, in this world, that which is ludicrous 
approaches, if it be not allied to, that which is sub- 
ime. The doggrel inscription sets out with a com- 
pliment to the whole race of womankind, and is in 
these words— 
Woman, most beauteous of the human race, 
Be cautious of a dangerous place, 
For here Miss at twenty-three 
Was launched*into elernity.” 
Mr. Baird finds, on the whole, more to admire 
than to condemn in the men and women of the 
t Union. For reasons which he developes 
atlength, he thinks the slave question in pro- 
cess of settlement beyond the power of poli- 
tiians to prevent; that no danger threatens 
the Union of the States, at least for a long 
riod; and—in spite of his Scotch toryism— 
ing at the constitution of the great Republic 
with the eye of a law student, he regards it as 
me of the largest achievements of modern 
science and wisdom. 








The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt: with Remi- 
niscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 
$vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tazy who have followed Mr. Leigh Hunt’s 

career to this point must have been in some 

measure prepared, by the title of these volumes, 
for the nature of their contents and for the 
manner of their execution. He has all his life 
hen more or less autobiographical :—has writ- 
tm his caprices and individualities, his likes 


ad dislikes (only he never owns to a dislike), | 


i almost every page of prose or verse which 
hehas given forth,—has confessed himself again 
ad again to the public with an affectionate con- 
ce in some measure well placed, but also 
smewhat wasted, since indiscriminate love 
tads in distancing the regard of friends the best 
worth retaining. He has already made us 
partners in his favourite books; already smiled, 
wept, apologized ; recounted anecdotes with a 
w of good spirits, of good temper, and of good 
» three parts genuine, one part mannered. 
Such a frank character of our author as the 
ve is courted by his frank revelations. We 
ate fond of his company, but confess ourselves 
‘metimes “put out’’ by his unchanging suavity. 
We must feel that, with all his love of poetry 
tapture whenever beauty comes near him, 
teed taste has been oddly left out in his organi- 
zation, —or if not left out, that it appears capri- 
“ously, like veins of precious metal in certain 
mines which exist but to mock the worker by 





Ere the Red man lost this part of 


| their provoking gleamings and more provoking 
| disappearances. While we enjoy this book, it 
is with protests, questionings, regrets,—some of 
| the latter technical. The manner of its con- 
| fection almost limits it to an ephemeral life : 
| for its author owns to having halted, laid it by, 
spun it out, told old stories over again,—per- 
| haps, we fancy, reprinted old journals and traits 
| gathered in former essays and magazine articles. 
An attractive volume might be compressed from 
the three before us: and we would rather that 
our Autobiographer should do this for himself 
| than delegate the task to any one less inti- 
| mately familiar with his own charming qualities 
and foibles. Meanwhile, we shall not attempt 
| to follow his story step by step—a task rendered 
| more than ordinarily difficult by its want of 
| proportion; but will merely dip here and there 
for such traits, anecdotes and passages as are 
unfamiliar to us. 

The following details of early authorship and 
early poetical studies in the days when Leigh 
Hunt was a Christ’s-Hospitaller are a fair 

| sample of the opening portion of the book.— 

“In those times, Cooke’s edition of the British 
poets came up. I had got an odd volume of Spen- 
ser; and [ fell passionately in love with Collins and 
Gray. How I loved those little sixpenny. numbers 
containing whole poets! I doated on their size; I 

| doated on their type, on their ornaments, on their 
wrappers containing lists of other poets, and on the 
engravings from Kirk. I bought them over and over 
again, and used to get up select sets, which disap- 
peared like buttered crumpets; for I could resist 
| neither giving them away nor possessing them. 
| When the master tormented me, when I used to 
hate and loathe the sight of Homer and Demo- 
sthenes, and Cicero, I would comfort myself with 
thinking of the sixpence in my pocket, with which I 
should go out to Paternoster Row, when school was 
over, and buy another number of an English poet. 
[ was already fond of writing verses. ‘he first I 
remember were in honour of the Duke of York’s 
‘Victory at Dunkirk;’ which victory, to my great 
mortification, turned out to be a defeat. I compared 
him with Achilles and Alexander; or should rather 
say, trampled upon those heroes in the comparison. 
I fancied him riding through the field, and shooting 
right and left of him! Afterwards, when in Great 
| Erasmus, I wrote a poem called Winter, in con- 
sequence of reading Thomson; and when Deputy- 
| Grecian, I completed some hundred stanzas of an- 
other, called the Fairy King, which was to be in 
emulation of Spenser! I also wrote a long poem in 
| irregular Latin verses (such as they were), entitled 
Thor ; the consequence of reading Gray’s Odes and 
Mailet’s Northern Antiquities. English verses were 
the only exercises I performed with satisfaction. 
| Themes, or prose essays, I wrote so badly, that the 
master was in the habit of contemptuously crump- 
| ling them up in his hand, and calling out, ‘ Here, 
children, there is something to amuse you.’ Upon 
which the servile part of the boys would jump up, 
seize the paper, and be amused accordingly. * 
| There was a better school exercise, consisting of an 
abridgment of some paper in the Spectator. We 
made, however, little of it, and thought it very 
difficult and perplexing. 
for boys utterly unacquainted with the world, to 
| seize the best points out of the writings of masters 
in experience. It only gave the Spectator an un- 
natural gravity in our eyes. A common paper for 
selection, because reckoned one of the easiest, was 
the one beginning, ‘I have always preferred cheer- 
fulness to mirth.’ I had heard this paper so often, 
| and was so tired with it, that it gave me a great | 
inclination to prefer mirth to cheerfulness. My | 
books were a never-ceasing consolation to me, and 
such they have ever continued. My favourites, out 
| of school-hours, were Spenser, Collins, Gray, and 
the Arabian Nights. Pope I admired more than | 
loved; Milton was above me; and the only play 
of Shakspeare’s with which I was conversant was | 
Hamlet, of which I had a delighted awe. 





| 





Neither | 
then, however, nor at any time, have I been as | 
| fond of dramatic reading as of any other, though I 


In fact, it was a hard task | 





| person. 


a special propensity for so doing; a contradiction 
for which I have never been able to account 
Chaucer, who has since been one of my best friends, 
I was not acquainted with at school, nor till long 
afterwards. Hudibras I remember reading through 
at one desperate plunge, while I lay incapable of 
moving, with two scalded legs. I did it asa sort of 
achievement, driving on through the verses without 
understanding a twentieth part of them, but now 
and then laughing immoderately at the rhymes and 
| similes, and catching a bit of knowledge unawares, 
I had a schoolfellow of the name of Brooke, after- 
wards an officer in the East India service,—a grave, 
quiet boy, with a fund of manliness and good-humour, 
He would pick out the ludicrous couplets, like plums; 
—such as those on the astrologer, 

Who deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 

And sage opinions of the moon sells ; 
And on the apothecary’s shop— 

With stores of deleterious med’cines, 

Which whosoever took is dead since. 
He had the little thick duodecimo edition, with 
Hogarth’s plates,—dirty, and well read, looking like 
Hudibras himself. I read through, at the same time, 
and with little less sense of it as a task, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. The divinity of it was so much 
‘Heathen Greek’ to us. Unluckily, I could not 
taste the beautiful ‘ Heathen Greek’ of the style. 
Milton’s heaven mace no impression; nor could I 
| enter even into the earthly catastrophe of his man 
and woman.” 








| In a later page we find Mr. Hunt talking 


pleasantly about the knot of comrades and con- 
| temporaries so many of whom are embalmed 
|in the pages of Elia. But the following full- 
| length portrait is less familiar to us: and we 
| therefore give it in preference to any of the 
| smaller sketches of geniuses greater than Ben- 
| jamin West.— 
“ Tle was a man with regular, mild features; and, 
origin, had the look of what he 
| was, a painter to a court. His appearance was so 
gentlemanly, that, the moment he changed his gown 
| for a coat, he seemed to be full-dressed. The sim- 
| plicity and self-possession of the young Quaker, not 
| having time enough to grow stiff (for he went early to 
| study at Rome), took up, I suppose, with more ease than 
most would have done, the urbanities of his new posi- 
tion. And what simplicity helped him to, favour would 
retain. Yet this man, so well bred, and so indisputably 
clever in his art (whatever might be the amount of 
his genius), had received so careless, or so homely an 
education when a boy, that he could hardly read. 
He pronounced also some of his words, in reading, 
with a puritanical barbarism, such as haive for have, 
as some people pronounce when they sing psalms. 
But this was perhaps an American custom. My 
mother, who both read and spoke remarkably well, 
would say haive, and shaul (for shall), when she sung 
| her hymns. But it was not so well in reading lectures 
at the Academy. Mr. West would talk of his 
art all day long, painting all the while. On other 
subjects he was not so fluent; and on political and 
religious matters he tried hard to maintain the reserve 
common with those about a court. Ile succeeded 
ill in both. There were always strong suspicions of 
his leaning to his native side in politics; and during 
Bonaparte’s triumph, he could not contain his enthu- 
siasm for the Republican chief, going even to Paris 
| to pay him his homage, when First Consul. The 
admiration of high colours and powerful effects, natu- 
ral toa painter, was too strong for him. How he 
managed this matter with the higher powers in En- 
| gland, I cannot say. Probably he was the less heed- 
| ful, inasmuch as he was not very carefully paid. I 
believe he did a great deal for George the Third with 
little profit. Mr. West certainly kept his love for 
Bonaparte no secret; and it, was no wonder, for the 
latter expressed admiration of his pictures. The 
artist thought the conqueror’s smile enchanting, and 
that he had the handsomest leg he had ever seen. 
He was present when the ‘ Venus de Medicis’ was 
talked of, the French having just taken possession of 
her. Bonaparte, Mr. West said, turned round to 
those about him, and said, with his eyes lit up, 
‘She’s coming !’ as if he had been talking of a living 
* * The quiet of Mr. West's gallery, the 














have written many dramas myself, and have even | tranquil, intent beauty of the statues, and the sub- 
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jects of some of the pictures, particularly Death on 
the Pale Horse, the Deluge, the Scotch King hunt- 
ing the Stag, Moses on Mount Sinai, Christ Healing 
the Sick (a sketch), Sir Philip Sidney giving up the 
Water to the Dying Soldier, the Installation of the 
Knights of the Garter, and Ophelia before the King 
and Queen (one of the best things he ever did), 
made a great impression upon me. My motherand I 
used to go down the gallery, as if we were treading 
on wool. She was in the habit of stopping to look at 
some of the pictures, particularly the Deluge and the 
Ophelia, with a countenance quite awe-stricken. She 
used also to point out to me the subjects relating to 
liberty and patriotism, and the domestic affections. 
Agrippina bringing home the ashes of Germanicus was 
agreat favourite with her. I remember, too, the awful 
delight afforded us by the Angel slaying the army of 
Sennacherib; a bright figure lording it in the air, with 
a chaos of human beings below. As Mr. West was 
almost sure to be found at work, in the farthest room, 
habited in his white woollen gown, so you might have 
predicated, with equal certainty, that Mrs. West was 
sitting in the parlour, reading. I used to think, that 
if I had such a parlour to sit in, I should do just as 
she did. It was a good-sized room, with two windows 
looking out on the little garden I spoke of, and opening 
to it from one of them by a flight of steps. The 
garden, with its busts in it, and the pictures which 
you knew were on the other side of its wall, had an 
Italian look. The room was hung with engravings 
and coloured prints. Among them was the Lion 
Hunt, from Rubens; the Hierarchy with the God- 
head, from Raphael, which I hardly thought it right 
to look at; and two screens by the fireside, containing 
prints (from Angelica Kauffman, I think, but I am 
not sure that Mr. West himself was not the designer) 
of the Loves of Angelica and Medora, which I could 
have looked at from morning to night. Angelica’s 
intent eyes, I thought, had the best of it; but I 
thought so without knowing why. This gave mea 
love for Ariosto before I knew him. I got Hoole’s 
translation, but could make nothing of it. Angelica 
Kauffman seemed to me to have done much more 
for her namesake. * * Mrs. West and my mother 
used to talk of old times, and Philadelphia, and my 
father’s prospects at court. I sat apart with a book, 
from which I stole glances at Angelica. I had a 
habit at that time of holding my breath, which forced 
me every now and then to take long sighs. My aunt 
would offer me a bribe not to sigh. I would earn it 
once or twice; but the sighs were sure to return, * * 
The talk was very quiet; the neighbourhood quiet; 
the servants quiet; I thought the very squirrel in the 
cage would have made a greater noise anywhere else. 
James the porter, a fine tall fellow, who figured in 
his master’s pictures as an apostle, was as quiet as he 
was strong. Standing for his picture had become a 
sort of religion with him. Even the butler, with his 
little twinkling eyes, full of pleasant conceit, vented 
his notions of himself in half tones and whispers. 
This was a strange fantastic person. He got my 
brother Robert to take a likeness of him, small 
enough to be contained in ashirt pin. It was thought 
that his twinkling eyes, albeit not young, had some 
fair cynosure in the neighbourhood. What was my 
brother’s amazement, when, the next time he saw 
him, the butler said, with a face of enchanted satis- 
faction, ‘ Well, sir, you see!’ making a movement 
at the same time with the frill at his waistcoat. The 
miniature that was to be given to the object of his 
affections, had been given accordingly. It was in 
his own bosom.” 

Here is a pair of portaits of other friends less 
frequently talked about in print.— 

“Tt was the custom for the monitors at Christ- 
Hospital, during prayers before meat, to stand front- 
ing the tenants of their respective wards, while the 
objects of their attention were kneeling. Looking 
up, on one of these occasions, towards a new monitor 
who was thus standing, and whose face was unknown 
to me (for there were six hundred of us, and his 
ward was not mine), I thought him the smallest boy 
that could ever have attained to so distinguished an 
eminence. He was little in person, little in face, 
and he had a singularly juvenile cast of features, 
even for one so petite. It was Mitchell, the trans- 
lator of Aristophanes. He had really attained his 
position prematurely. I rose afterwards to be next 

to him in the school; and from a grudge that existed 


thought pride, on his part, and to an ardency which 
he may have considered frivolous on mine, we became 
friends. Circumstances parted us in after-life: I be- 
camea Reformist, and he a Quarterly Reviewer ; but 
he sent me kindly remembrances not long before he 
died. I did not know he was declining; and it will 
ever be a pain to me to reflect, that delay conspired 
with accident to hinder my sense of it from being 
known to him; especially as I learned that he had 
not been so prosperous as I supposed. He had his 
weaknesses as well as myself, but they were mixed 
with conscientious and noble qualities. Zealous as 
he was for aristocratical government, he was no indis- 
criminate admirer of persons in high places; and, 
though it would have bettered his views in life, he 
had declined taking orders, from a nicety of religious 
scruple. Of his admirable scholarship I need say 
nothing. Equally good scholar, but of a less zealous 
temperament, was Barnes, who stood next me on 
the Deputy-Grecian form, and who was afterwards 
identified with the sudden and striking increase of 
the Times newspaper in fame and influence. He 
was very handsome when young, with a profile of 
Grecian regularity ; and was famous among us for 
a certain dispassionate humour, for his admiration 


between us, owing probably to a reserve, which I| when he spoke. He had sparklin 





——. 
F g black eyes, g 
good-natured smile, gentlemanly manners, ang One 
of the most agreeable voices I ever heard. He had 
no acquirements—perhaps not even grammar. but 
his taste in putting forth a publication, and gett 
the best artists to adorn it, was new in those tj 
and may be admired in any; and the same taste 
observable in his house. He knew nothing of poetry 
He thought the Della Cruscans fine people, becaus, 
they were known in the circles; and for Milton’; 
Paradise Lost he had the same epithet as for Miy 
Crouch’s face or the phaeton of Major Topham: he 
thought it ‘pretty.’ Yet a certain liberal insting 
and turn for large dealing, made him include Chaucer 
and Spenser in his edition; he got Stothard to adora 
the one and Mortimer the other; and in the midst, ] 
suspect, of very equivocal returns, published a Britig, 
Theatre, with embellishments, and a similar edition 
of the plays of Shakspeare,—the incorrectest work 
according to Mr. Chalmers, that ever issued from 
the press. Unfortunately for Mr. Bell, he had as 
great a taste for neat wines and ankles as for pretty 
books; and, to crown his misfortunes, the Prince of 
Wales, to whom he was bookseller, once did him the 
honour to partake of an entertainment at his house 
He afterwards became a bankrupt. He was one of 





of the works of Fielding, and for his delight never- 


drawing upon his stores of fancy for intensifying it; 
an amusement for which he possessed an understood 
privilege. It was painful in after-life to see his 
good looks swallowed up in corpulency, and his once 
handsome mouth thrusting its under lip out, and 
panting with asthma. I believe he was originally 


feeling, that he fancied he could go on all his life with- 


his comfort. The editorship of the Times, which 
trying burden to any man, completed the bad con- 
sequences of his negligence ; and he died painfully 
before he was old. Barnes wrote elegant-Latin verse, 
a classical English style, and might assuredly have 
made himself a name in wit and literature, had he 
cared much for anything beyond his glass of wine 
and his Fielding. 
passed with him, and other schoolfellows, bathing in 
the New River, and boating on the Thames, He 


not within the pale of the enthusiastic, might have 
thought us mad, as we went shouting the beginning 
of Metastasio’s Ode to Venus, as loud as we could 
bawl, over the Hornsey-fields, I can repeat it to this 
day, from those first lessons.” 

This, it will be owned, is the gentlest of 
painting: but Mr. Hunt’s gallery has few por- 
traits more forcibly touched than the above. 
His use of epithet is rather confusing than 
assisting to the imagination,—since it envelopes 
all the personages made to pass before us ina 
sort of hazy amiability, which deprives them of 
marking feature or character. Towards the end 
of the first volume many pages are filled with 
the names of actors and actresses; but it is sur- 
prising how little we learn of their natures and 
qualities on or off the stage. The description 
of Catalani as having the “regular Italian an- 
telope”’ face, and ‘‘a sensitive elegant nose,”’ 
puzzles even ourselves, who recollect Catalani 
well, to “ realize,” as the Americans say. Nor 
is the following conceit a happy tribute to the 
Pasta whom we recollect.— 

“When she measured her enemy from head to 
foot, in Yancredi, you really felt for the man, at 
seeing him so reduced into nothingness. When she 
made her entrance on the stage, in the same charac- 
ter—which she did right in front of the audience, 
midway between the side scenes—she waved forth 
her arms, and drew them quietly together again over 
her bosom, as if she sweetly, yet modestly, embraced 
the whole house.” 

The account of Mr. Bell, of ‘ the Poets,” is 
better, because less ambitious.— 

“ Bell was upon the whole a remarkable person. 
He was a plain man, witha red face, and a nose ex- 





aggerated by intemperance; and yet there was some- 
| thing not unpleasing in his countenance, especially 


theless, in pushing a narrative to its utmost, and | 


so well constituted, in point of health and bodily | 
out taking any of the usual methods to preserve | 


gga | 
turned his night into day, and would have been a |} 


What pleasant days have I not | 


and I began to learn Italian together; and anybody | 


those men whose temperament and turn for enjoy. 
ment throw a sort of grace over whatsoever they do, 
| standing them in stead of everything but prudence, 
and sometimes even supplying them with the congo. 
lations which imprudence itself has forfeited. After 
his bankruptcy he set up a newspaper, which became 
profitable to everybody but himself. He had become 
so used to lawyers and bailiffs, that the more his 
concerns flourished, the more his debts flourished 
with them. It seemed as if he would have been too 
happy without them; too exempt from the cares 
that beset the prudent. The first time I saw him he 
was standing in a chemist’s shop, waiting till the 
! road was clear for him to issue forth. He hada 
toothache, for which he held a handkerchief over his 
| mouth; and, while he kept a sharp look-out with his 
bright eye, was alternately groaning in a most gen- 
tlemanly manner over his gums, and addressing some 
| polite words to the shopman. I had not then been 
introduced to him, and did not know his person; » 
| that the effect of his voice upon me was unequivocal. 
| I liked him for it, and wished the bailiff at the devil.t” 
| The above gleanings are from Mr. Hunt's 
| first volume. In the second we have the story 
| of his connexion with the Examiner,—of his 
| trial for libel and his imprisonment :—how Lord 
Byron visited him in gaol, and how, subse- 
| quently, he went to Italy. But all these details 
| we seem to have met with before :—some of 
them in the identical words now again printed. 
The third volume opens with a natural attempt 
of the autobiographer to right himself with the 
| public as concerns the ill-judged book whiel 
was the fruit of that ill-judged Italian journey 
by a frank apology. Subsequently to this, there 
occurs much talk concerning Mr. Hunt’s more 
recent and more genial productions, with spect- 
lations on the duties and immunities of literary 
men—such as the following.— 

“T felt age coming on me, and difficulties not 
lessened by failing projects: nor was I able, had! 
been never so inclined, to render my faculties profit- 
able ‘in the market.’ It is easy to say to a man— 
Write such and such a thing, and it is sure to sell, 
Watch the public taste, and act accordingly. Caro 
not for original composition ; for inventions or theories 
of your own; for zsthetics, which the many will be 
slow to apprehend. Stick to the works of other, 
Write only in magazines and reviews. Or if you 
must write things of your own, compile. Tell anec- 
dotes. Reproduce histories and biographies. Do 
anything but write to the few, and you may get 
| rich. There is a great deal of truth in all this. But 
a man can only do what he can, or as others will let 
him. Suppose he has a conscience that will not suffer 
him to reproduce the works of other people, or evet 
to speak what he thinks commonplace enough 








‘+ Mr. Bicknell informs me, that when Rell set up his 
newspaper, the Weekly Messenger, (which had a woodcut a 
| the top of it of a newsman blowing his horn,) he is said to 

have gone to a masquerade in the newsman’s character, a! 


distributed prospectuses to the company." 
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have become common property. Suppose this con- 
‘ance will not allow him to accommodate himself 


to the opinion of editors and reviewers. Suppose 
the editors and reviewers themselves wil] not encou- 
him to write on the subjects he understands best, 
perhaps do not understand the subjects themselves; 
or at best, play with him, and delay him, and keep 
him only as a resource when their own circle fails 
them. Suppose he has had to work his way up through 
gnimosities, political and religious, and through such 
douds of adversity as, even when they have passed 
away, leave a chill of misfortune round his repute, 
god make ‘ prosperity’ slow to encourage him. Sup- 
, in addition to all this, he is in bad health, and 
of fluctuating, as well as peculiar powers; of a tem- 
ent easily solaced in mind, and as easily 
drowsed in body; quick to enjoy every object in 
creation, everything in nature and in art, every sight, 
every sound, every book, picture, and flower,and at the 
game time really qualified to do nothing, but either to 
preach the enjoyment of those objects in modes de- 
ved from his own particular nature and breeding, 
or to suffer with mingled cheerfulness and poverty 
the consequences of advocating some theory on the 
side of human progress. Great may sometimes be 
the misery of that man under the necessity of request- 
ing forbearance or undergoing obligation; and terrible 
xill be his doubts, whether some of his friends may 
not think he had better have had aconscience lessnice, 
oran activity less at the mercy of his physique. He 
yill be forced to seek his consolation in what can be 
the only final consolation of any one who needs a 
charitable construction; namely, that he has given 
vhat he would receive.” 
It might be observed, that to every one of 
the above “ suppose’’-s a counter ‘“ suppose”’ 
night be advanced,—were not the passage too 
limited a pleading for special anomalies, indul- 
gences, and privileges to be treated as text for 
a discourse on that ill-understood matter, the 
powers and duties of literary men. It is too 
characteristic, however, to be passed over. 

On the whole, we are disappointed to find 
that this Autobiography yields even less than 
might have been expected. A word remains to 
be said with reference to its concluding pages. 
The record is wound up by a pretty broad hint 
—in the “nolo episcopari’’ style—that the Lau- 
rateship would not be agreeable to its writer. 
“Sure 1 am,”’ says he, “that I should make a 
very rare Poet-Laureate as far as the world has 
hitherto seen, for I should write from the 
heart.” And he premises that ‘‘many have 
thought” that former “effusions of gratitude”’ 
lave given him “a claim to the office.” But, 
ming that ‘‘the office of Laureate” may be 
thought to imply conformities and subscriptions 
certain important subjects, Mr. Hunt volun- 
ters a rambling confession of faith and dissent, 
inorder that no one who has laurels or butts of 
sack in his gift may be misled. Very fair is 
his; but we apprehend, also, that it is super- 
fuous, and liable to more than one construction. 
Themajority will not consider Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
daims to the Laureateship sufficient to outweigh 
the fact that he has been already rewarded by 
the liberal pension accorded to him. What has 
been felt and said in the case of Mr. Tennyson 
spplies in his case also. 





lvael and the Gentiles: Contributions to the 
History of the Jews from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By Dr. Isaac Da Costa, 
of Amsterdam. Nisbet & Co. 
Tar author of this book, Dr. Da Costa, is “ by 
birth a descendant of one of those Jewish 
families who in the seventeenth century sought 
refuge in the Netherlands from the persecutions 
#Spain and Portugal.” From his earliest youth, 
e says, the history of his forefathers had been 
the gteat object of his meditation and study. 
n particular, he had occupied himself with 
the speculation,—what were the causes to be 
‘signed for the continued national existence 





of the Jews after their dispersion over the globe, 
and for what peculiar destiny in the future were 
they thus kept apart and preserved? His at- 
tempts to come to sound conclusions on these 
points led him to renounce the lax Judaism in 
which he had been educated, and to embrace 
the tenets of Christian Protestantism. His 
present work, therefore, is a kind of sketch of 
the history of Judaism from the point of view 
of a Protestant Jew, sympathizing in all essen- 
tial respects with the evangelical Protestant 
sects of Holland and of our own country. The 
book is translated by an Englishwoman; who 
expresses her wish “ that the reader may, even 
in a small degree, participate in the vivid enjoy- 
ments which she herself has derived from the 
gifted writer’s own conversation and corre- 
spondence.” 

Although any very “vivid enjoyment” from 
the book seems to us out of the question, it may 
be recommended as by no means a bad sum- 
mary of facts relative to the history of the Jews 
both in ancient and in modern times. It is divided 
into four parts. In the first, the author takes 
‘a glance over the principal features of the 
Jewish history, both in Palestine and beyond its 
borders, before the destruction of Jerusalem ;” 
—in the second, he “ gives a view of the Jewish 
people in their double captivity of the East and 
West, from the fall of their temple and country 
to the close of the Middle Ages;”—in the third, 
he offers a more specific account of the condi- 
tion of the Jews in Spain and Portugal during 
the same period ;—and in the fourth, he sketches 
the more recent history of the Jews,—particu- 
larly in their connexion with the Reformation 
of the seventeenth century, the French revolution 
of 1789, and the current political agitations of 
the Continent. The last two sections are the 
most interesting portions of the work :—the first 
two being little better than compends of infor- 
mation already accessible elsewhere. ‘ 

The so-called Sephardim, or Spanish Jews— 
that is, the descendants of such South families 
as, once naturalized in Spain and Portugal, were 
expelled from those countries in 1492 and 1497 
—constitute, it is well known, a kind of separate 
class, or aristocracy, among all other Jews. 
The reason of this is, that during the Middle 
Ages the Jews in the Spanish Peninsula enjoyed 
a much higher social position, and were sub- 
jected to far fewer marks of degradation, than 
their brethren in other countries; and that 
thus there was implanted in the Spanish Jew a 
haughtiness, a sense of personal dignity, un- 
known to the Jew of Germany or of England, 
and so deeply ingrained that no amount of sub- 
sequent misfortune has been able to extirpate it. 
The preponderance of Oriental elements in the 
population of modern Spain was the chief cause, 
says Dr. Da Costa, of the superior regard paid 
to Israelitish settlers in that as compared with 
other countries. — 

“ From very ancient times, many Oriental elements 
have mingled with the Celtiberian nucleus of the 
Spanish population. The Pheenician colonies were 
numerous long before Rome or Carthage sought the 
dominion of its shores. The Goths, penetrating by 
the Pyrenees, brought to this country a mixture of 
northern blood; but they were rather encamped than 
established here. Their kings did not style them- 
selves kings of Spain, but of the Goths in Spain. 
little later, another Eastern people mixed itself with 
the population already derived from the same source; 
for the Saracens, invading Europe, penetrated beyond 
the Pyrenees, and finally established themselves 
triumphantly in the Peninsula, which was only re- 
conquered by degrees by the Christian natives.” 

Introduced into a country so strongly orientali- 
zed, the Jews (who had been known as colonists 
in the Peninsula from the time ofits possession by 
the Romans, and who are even imagined to have 
had a share in bringing in the Moorish invaders) 


formed but one Oriental ingredient the more, 
between whom and the rest of Spanish society 
there existed no such ethnical antipathy as that 
which kept the Hebrew insulated amidst the 
other nations. In Spain under the Moorish 
dominion, says Mr. Prescott, in a passage quoted 
by Dr. Da Costa, the Jews— 


“not only accumulated wealth with their usual dili- 
gence, but gradually rose to the highest civil dignity, 
and made great advances in various departments of 
letters. The schools of Cordova, Toledo, Barcelona, 
and Granada, were crowded with numerous disciples, 
who emulated the Arabians in keeping alive the 
flame of learning during the deep darkness of the 
middle ages. Whatever may be thought of their 
success in speculative philosophy, they cannot 
reasonably be denied to have contributed largely to 
practical and experimental science. They were dili- 
gent travellers in all parts of the known world, com- 
piling itineraries which have proved of extensive use 
in later times, and bringing home hoards of foreign 
specimens and Oriental drugs that furnished im- 
portant contributions to the domestic pharmacopeeia. 
In the practice of medicine, indeed, they became so 
expert as, in a manner, to monopolize that profession. 
They made great proficiency in mathematics, and 
particularly in astronomy; while, in the cultivation 
of elegant letters, they revived the ancient glories of 
the Hebrew muse. This was indeed the golden age 
of modern Jewish literature.” 


After giving an account of some of the more 
celebrated Hebrew-Spanish names of this 
“ golden age of modern Jewish literature’’— 
including Aben-Ezra, Maimonides, Hallevi, Al 
Charisi, and others—Dr. Da Costa proceeds to 
narrate the tragic story of the expulsion of the 
Jews from the Peninsula, where for so many 
centuries they had maintained a flourishing ex- 
istence,—and to exhibit the subsequent fortunes 
that attended the Sephardim in their dispersion 
over various European countries. Everywhere, 
as we have said, these Sephardim are distin- 
guishable from other Jews. They cherish the 
memory of their previous greatness in Spain,— 
and look back to their expatriation from that 
country as to a noble historical tradition pos- 
sessed by them as a specific property, in addi- 
tion to the great traditions common to all their 
race.— 


“ One of their distinctions is their daily use of the 
language of the country of their former glorious 
exile, which has been handed down from gencration 
to generation, in whatever part of the world they 
may have subsequently settled. To some of these 
Jews their own Scriptures are more familiar in 
the older Spanish than in the original Hebrew, 
and their descendants long wrote both prose 
and verse in Spanish, or Portuguese, while dwell- 
ing in Italy, the Netherlands, England, Africa, 
Constantinople, or even Jerusalem. Until the com- 
mencement of this century, the Sephardim used both 
these languages in their domestic life and daily in- 
tercourse; in the synagogue for all ceremonial ar- 
rangements, and for every part of the worship not 
included in the Liturgy; in their private corre- 
spondence, their commercial accounts, and the pub- 
lic announcement of marriages or deaths.” 


Among the great names produced in the body 
of the Sephardim in their state of dispersion, 
| Dr. Da Costa speaks particularly of Manasseh 
| Ben Israel, Uriel da Costa, Benedict Spinoza, 
| and Thomas de Pinedo. His remarks on these 
| men and their opinions are, however, not very 
| brilliant or profound. 

The last part of the work, in which Dr. Da 
| Costa offers a view of the Jews in their present 
| relations with the Gentile world, is more meagre 
|than might have been anticipated. For an 
appreciation of the intellectual tendencies of 
Judaism at the present time we must go else- 
| where; Dr. Da Costa offering on that matter 
| little beyond what may be heard from an ordi- 
| nary Exeter Hall orator. His observations on 
i *Moses Mendelssohn and his Contemporaries’ 
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belong to the smallest order of commonplace : 
—as, indeed, does his whole disquisition on the 
condition of the Jews in Germany. The fol- 
lowing passage, however, is not uninterest- 
ing.— 

“ The shock endured and communicated by France 
on the 24th February, 1848, caused, in Germany, 
the explosion of those designs, theories, and con- 
spiracies which had been long before prepared. It 
is known that the emancipation of the Jews was 
effected, in its full extent, by the revolutionary prin- 
ciple, simultaneously with the entire dissolution, if 
we may so express it, of ancient Germany. The 
great part taken by the liberal Jew» of all kinds in 
the recent changes and movements in Bohemia and 
Hungary is also well known. Many of the most de- 
cidedly Radical and revolutionary newspapers were 
edited by Jews both in Prussia and Austria. Many 
Israelites holding ultra-radical views sat in the Ger- 
man Diet at Frankfort, and in that of Prussia at 
Berlin. Among the deputies to Frankfort were, 
besides Dr. Riesser, whom we have already men- 
tioned, Dr. Veit, Cohen, Hartmann, Karanda of 
Prague, and other Israelites. One of the most violent 
members of the Left in the Prussian chamber, after 
the events of 1848, was Jacobi, also a Jew. Dr. 
Jellinck, who, with Dr. Becher, was shot at Vienna 
on the 20th of November, was descended from the 
same nation which, under so many different dispen- 
sations, has so often obstinately mistaken its path 
of duty. It is not only among the journalists and 
the radical politicians of the time that we meet with 
new symptoms of life and energy among the Jews. 
* * In Germany and in Poland, as well as in France, 
since the changes of 1789, the Israelite has proved 
his capacity for the profession of arms, and has fre- 
quently maintained the honour of his warlike descent 
from his ancestors of Palestine. 
the close of the preceding century, a body of Jewish 
volunteers had been formed under the banner of 
Kosciuzko, whose chief, Berek, after having earned 
many marks of honour in the war of independence, 
lost his life in battle. 
liberty, from 1813—1815, not less than 1,700 Israel- 
ites fought in the service of Austria alone. Thirty- 
five officers of that nation fell gloriously on the field 
at Waterloo, and great were also the services ren- 


dered by Jewish physicians and surgeons on this | 


occasion. * * In medicine, astronomy, and mathe- 
matics, they equalled and, in proportion to the pro- 
gress of science during so many centuries, surpassed 
the great models of their nation in Spain during the 
Middle Ages. Doctors and professors who are by 


descent, by birth, and even by actual profession, | 


Israelites, have during the last thirty years excelled 
in every branch of knowledge. Rabbinical theology, 
in consequence of the severe studies exacted by the 
Government, assumed from that period a scientific 
character. The Arabic, as well as the Hebraic and 
Chaldaic languages and literature, have been culti- 
vated by the German Jews with success and celebrity. 
Numerous poets have arisen, who have followed 
Hartwig in enriching modern Hebrew poetry by 
their remarkable productions. But also in the lan- 
guage of Goethe and Schiller, many Israelites in 
Germany have spoken with the voice of talent in 
poetry and prose. In the art of Haydn and of Mozart, 
of Beethoven and of Weber, they fill the highest 
ranks; nor have painters been wanting among them 
during the period we are reviewing. In a word, the 
Israelites of the dispersion have for the last two gene- 
rations presented an entirely new phase of existence 
in Germany.” 

The entire number of the Jews is now esti- 
mated, Dr. Da Costa tells us, at from five to seven 
millions. In Austria, there are 700,000,—in 
Russia, 200,000,—in France, 84,000,—in Eng- 
land, 30,000,—in the Netherlands, 50,000, of 
whom 30,000 live in Amsterdam,—in Turkey, 
800,000,— in Arabia, 200,000, — in Africa, 
600,000,—in the United States, 50,000,—and 
in China, India and Persia, 600,000. The 
ultimate hope of all these Jews, Dr. Da Costa 
holds, lies in their Christianization, and restora- 
tion as a Christian people to the land and the 
glory of their ancestors, 





Already, towards | 


During the war for German | 


The Scarlet Letter: a Romance. By Nathaniel | 
Hawthorne. Boston, Ticknor & Co. 


Tuis is a most powerful but painful story. Mr. 
Hawthorne must be well known to our readers 
'as a favourite with the Atheneum. We rate | 
him as among the most original and peculiar 
writers of American fiction. There is in his 
works a mixture of Puritan reserve and wild | 
imagination, of passion and description, of the 
allegorical and the real, which some will fail | 
to wnderstand, and which others will positively | 
reject,—but which, to ourselves, is fascinating, 
and which entitles him to be placed on a} 
level with Brockden Brown and the author of | 
‘Rip Van Winkle.’ ‘The Scarlet Letter’ will | 
increase his reputation with all who do not 
shrink from the invention of the tale; but this, 
as we have said, is more than ordinarily pain- 
ful. When we have announced that the three 
characters are a guilty wife, openly punished 
for her guilt,—her tempter, whom she re- 
fuses to unmask, and who during the entire 
story carries a fair front and an unblemished | 
name among his congregation,—and her hus- 
band, who, returning from a long absence at 
the moment of her sentence, sits himself down 
| betwixt the two in the midst of a small and | 


| . . 
| Severe community to work out his slow ven- 








geance on both under the pretext of magnani- | 
| mous forgiveness,—when we have explained | 
| that ‘ The Scarlet Letter’ is the badge of Hester | 
| Prynne’s shame, we ought to add that we| 
recollect no tale dealing with crime so sad | 
and revenge so subtly diabolical, that is at} 
the same time so clear of fever and of pru- | 
rient excitement. The misery of the woman | 
is as present in every page as the heading | 
which in the title of the romance symbolizes her | 
punishment. Her terrors concerning her strange | 
elvish child present retribution in a form which | 


| is new and natural :—her slow and painful puri- | 
fication through repentance is crowned by no | 
perfect happiness, such as awaits the decline of 
those who have no dark and bitter past to re- 
member. Then, the gradual corrosion of heart 
of Dimmesdale, the faithless priest, under the 
insidious care of the husband, (whose relation- | 
| ship to Hester is a secret known only to them- 
| selves,) is appalling; and his final confession 
and expiation are merely a relief, not a recon- 
ciation We are by no means satisfied that 
passions and tragedies like these are the legiti-/ 
1ate subjects for fiction. we are satisfied that | 
novels such as ‘ Adam Blair’ and plays such as 
‘The Stranger’ may be justly charged with attract- 
ing more persons than they warn by their excite- 
nent. Butif Sin and Sorrow in their most fear. 
ul forms are to be presented in any work o 
rt, they have rarely been treated with a loftie 
everity, purity, and sympathy than in Mr. Haw 
horne’s ‘Scarlet Letter.’ The touch of the 
fantastic befitting a period of society in which 
ignorant and excitable human creatures con- 
ceived each other and themselves to be under the 
direct “rule and governance” of the Wicked 
One, is most skilfully administered. The super- 
natural here never becomes grossly palpable: — 
the thrill is all the deeper for its action being 
indefinite, and its source vague and distant. 





A History of British Mollusca and their Shells. 
Parts I. to XXIV. By Professor Edward 
Forbes and Sylvanus Hanley. Van Voorst. 


Bur a few years since the conchologist was a 


mere collector of shells. The size, the form, 
the colour, the rarity of a shell were the points 
that alone had attractions for him; and such 
was the influence exercised by these virtuosi in 
this department of scientific inquiry, that the 
naturalist himself insensibly yielded to the 
notion that the large class of animals which 
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|largely to our knowledge of shells. 
































inhabited shells were to be classified and valued 
according to the forms, colours, &¢, of their 
skeletons alone. This tendency to attach ex. 
clusive importance to the external forms of 
natural objects, which is a sure sign of the 
infancy of any branch of inquiry where it 


| exists, still pervades our classifications of 


animals and plants, and not unfrequently en- 
rrosses the whole attention of the naturalist, 
The method of the old conchologist was too 
much in accordance with the views of Linnayg 
on classification generally not to find in him 
cordial supporter; so that the study of the 
animals inhabiting shells, and known under the 
name of Mollusca, was little advanced by that 
distinguished naturalist. For the greatest ad. 
vances made in this department of natural his. 
tory we are indebted to two men, one dead and 
the other living, who, by their peculiarities of 
thought and the boldness of their generaliza. 
tions, have produced a misunderstanding and 
opposition amongst the less instructed and pre. 
judiced that have prevented them from taking 
that universally high position among their con. 
temporaries which will, we venture to predict, 
be given to them in the history of science. We 
speak of Adanson and Oken. To Adanson ye 
are indebted for the first attempt at a systematic 
arrangement of the Mollusca according to the 
structure of the animal, which he published in 
his ‘Natural History of Senegal.’ The systems 
of Cuvier and Lamarck, which were published 
subsequently to the researches of Adanson, were 
a great improvement on that of Linnzus, though 
not free from the old leaven of conchologists, 
In the labours of Oken we recognize a genius 
of the highest order beginning anew to work 
the materials of natural science into a form of 
his own. Dissatisfied with the mere scaffold- 
ings of science which previous systematists had 


| erected, he boldly sought to build anew the 
| temple of science, the outlines of which are to 


be found in his ‘ Physio-philosophy.’ There, in 


| the midst of technicalities which few have either 
| the courage or the honesty to master before they 
| condemn them, will be found the germs of much 


that modern science now boasts without acknow- 
ledgment, and often in entire ignorance of its 
obligations. In this work, as well as in Oken’s 
papers, a correct apprehension will be found of 
the great principles of a sound natural system 
of classifying the Mollusca. 

Up to the appearance of the present work 
little had been done by our countrymen for the 
advancement of a philosophical knowledge of 
the Mollusca; although the works of Montague, 
Turton, Brown, Sowerby and Gray, have added 
We must 
not forget to mention Leach, who had his life 
been spared would have undoubtedly contti- 
buted largely to this department of science. 
The task, however, of writing and publishing 4 


| history of British Mollusca could not have 
| fallen into better hands than those which have 


Prof. Edward Forbes is 


here undertaken it. 


| known as a philosophical zoologist whose views 
| of classification are founded on deeper and more 


extended knowledge than that which is fur 
nished by the exterior of an animal; and Mr. 
Hanley has long been known for the devotion 
with which he has collected Mollusca, and the 
unwearied industry which he displays in uw 
ravelling the intricate web of synonymy will 
which the nomenclature of the Mollusca & 
overlaid. 

Independently of the value of a knowledge of 
the structure of the group of animals to whic 
this work is devoted in relation to the w 
animal kingdom, the animals themselves posses 
some special points of interest. Of the mor 
important of these is their relation to geological 
inquiries. Amongst the remains of anl 
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relan ghich after being buried — ae the - aap of the lookers-on ; but, as far as we | sides several entire chapters on Athens and its 
of their i revealed to us in the strata of the earth, | have seen, it has always ended in the overthrow antiquities. — Mr. De Vere thus describes the 
ach ex. [jm there are none which have so perfectly resisted all | of the rider. A favourite notion has been, that characteristics of southern as compared with 
orms of jecomposing processes as — of the Mol- the creature secretes an acid by means of which | those of northern scenery.— 
\ of the Jjusea :—hence the —* t : a it bores by dissolving away limestone,—and snails | “ Nothing can be more different in character than 
vhere it fy becomes of interest to the geologist. nrough | are said by the Dean of W estminster to possess | the landscapes of the north and of the south. The 
ions of this study he has been enabled to connect the the same property. No acid, however, has yet | character of the former is grave, subdued, and ten- 
nitly eq. fy structure of the shell with the habits of its| been found by the chemist. Attrition by the | der, abounding in passages of pathos and mystery, 
ituraligt, fg animal occupant; and has thus pointed out the | shell, or by peculiar silicious particles on the | though glorified, not seldom, by a golden haze. That 
Was tog. fg structure and functions of whole tribes of extinct | foot, has found its advocates. The last theory, | of the south, on the other hand, is at once majestic 
Linney ings, though not a particle of the structure | advanced at Birmingham, was, that the passing and joyous, ample in its dimensions, but not abound- 
in hima wh performed the function has been left. Not | and repassing of currents of water containing a complex enn J of detail; clearly defined, 
Of the | the least interesting point of the researches of | carbonic acid in solution was the cause. But | peg chet Smyth ee *" into the light; but 
nder the (g the malacologist bearing on geology—and to no | as carbonic acid will only dissolve limestone, | }... 45 the heart are . a Fd + ones, SESS 
y that fm one are we more indebted in this matter than | this theory will not explain all the phenomena. thing to the understanding, and yon 
atest ad. fg to Edward Forbes—is, the discovery of many} To stomachs used to “such small deer” reserving little for a slowly apprehensive iene 
ural his. ies now living which were formerly sup-| there can be no doubt that many shell-fish are | tion. An analogous distinction may perhaps be 
lead and to be extinct. Of this we have examples | a most acceptable and useful article of diet. | traced in the character of the northern and south- 
arities of fy in the present work. The comparative age of Mussels, cockles and limpets all have their | ern races. In every country, indeed, there exists a 
neraliza. fg the recent or tertiary strata has been deter-| admirers, and many a bold fisherman’s family | certain analogy between the outward shapes of 
ling ang jg mined by the fewness or largeness of the | have they undoubtedly supplied with food when | nature, and the mind it has nursed and helped to 
and pre. jg tumber of species of animals which are iden-| nobler game could not be caught. But of all | form.” 
n taki tical with those now living,—so that of course | these molluscous creatures commend us to the} The author’s general impression of the Greek 
heir con. jy the researches of the malacologist on recent | oyster! Raw, with or without the additamenta, | people is conveyed in the following remarks; 
predict, ies have a direct bearing on inquiries con-| grilled, fried, stewed, or scalloped, in soup, | which, however, he applies more especially to 


ceming the age of strata. 


Not only is a know- 
ledge of existing species thus important, but an 





sauce or pickle, they are equally good. To the | 
commercial history of this esteemed member of | 


our friends the Ionian Greeks. — 






anson we . ’ 1 U t ( ‘ “In few parts of the world is there to be found 
ystematie acquaintance with their habits sometimes throws | the family the authors have devoted consider- | so comely a race. They possess, almost always, 
ng to the light on obscure geological questions. Take the | able attention. fine features, invariably fine heads and flashing 
lished in @ flowing as an instance. The genus spoken of} There are other points of interest in this work | eyes; and their forms and gestures have a noble 
e systems is Saxicava.— to which we might draw attention; especially grace about them, which in less favoured climes ig 


published 


“Great interest attaches to the British species of | 
ihis genus in a geological point of view ; one, if not | 


the accounts of the Mollusca of our shores | 
which yield pearls,—the habits of various mem- 








seldom to be met with, even among the higher ranks, 
A Greek never stands in an ungraceful position; 


































son, were ' : oe oe © | ; A q . aR Be Rill oi ia aa yet 

s, though both tgs owing a = eo in the pre- | bers of the family,—the influence of locality on 9 = ae oe ——_ oo werg ht 3 
~ ” , ow ¢ > . ” . Md >STIC : Ss yard gilts seid correspo. 
hologists, Mm “PoC to events which occurred in pre-adamite | their shape and form,—the beauty of their shells | 4:4... an open aan, = ae 
gl researche oO , ade known | - : 7 2 : . | estimate commonly formed of him be not very in- 
~~ xe The researches of geologists have made known | jn sculpture and colouring,—the history of their age gs. Mi 
& genius Hiyus,that, previous to the present state of things, | devel ad dtl a Story OF | correct, with his outward aspect. The root of the 
y to work MM rithin the area of our islands, there existed climatal | “°’® opement, and the curious process by which | evil is now what it was in old times; for the Ionian 
» form of Mi caditions much more severe than those which now | they form their shells. But we must be content | Greeks are a fulse people. Seldom, even by acci- 
- scaffold- [f revail—that, in fact, the climate of Greenland, and | to give our earnest commendation to the work | dent, do they say the thing that is; and never are 
atists had I te Fauna and Flora of the regions in which that cli- | as worthy of the names of both authors and pub- | they ashamed of being detected in a lie. Such a 
anew the (nate is now met with, then extended over the greater | isher, and as one of those contributions to the | character | hardly contains the elements of moral 
‘ch are to mt of Europe and Northern Asia, having its south- | natural history of our island which will mark amelioration. Experience is lost upon it. Those 
There, in bounds somewhere in a line with the southern- | the last twenty years as remarkable in the pro- who are false to others are false to themselves also; 
ave either 2% Part of the British Islands as they are now con- | gress of the science of the present century. what they see, will always be what they desire to 
ore they tituted. At that time, however, the greater part see; from a : repulsive a | will turn = 
four country was under water, and represented by | p; cyes away; and neither ime nor sulfering can Dring 
: : ee, des, icturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey. saci oR Eccles 1° ty dng 

. —_ iiges of land and small islands, rising in the midst By Aohes 4 oll y wo + same Y- | them a lesson w hich ingenuity and self-love are not 
ackNOW- Bi ifan icy sea. During this chilly epoch the Saxicave ? y - ee oe y- able to evade. The Ionian Greeks are also greatly 
nce of its Hi atended their range almost round the whole of the Tuts book consists, as its title indicates, rather | deficient in industry. They do not care to improve 
in Oken’s Hurthern hemisphere, and when the bed of the glacial | Of descriptions of scenery, of the aspects of | their condition; their wants are few, and they will 
2 found of Hf xean was upheaved,—as geological research proves cities, &c., than of such views of Greek and | do little work beyond that ¢ picking up the olives 
‘al system fv have been the case, previous to the present arrange- | Turkish manners as would have been wel- | which fall from the tree. These the women carry 


nents of our region, and preparatory toa more genial 


come at the present time. Written as it is by 







| home in baskets, almost all the labour falling on 


sent work *mblage of conditions,—the shells of these mol-|a man of taste and sensibility, it is intended | a = —— a ge tay ae wes 
en for the [8 Were preserved in the raised sea-beds, and are| only for such leisurely lovers of the beautiful | 2" OWE™ 10008) telling stories, walking in proces- 


fond in them now, even at elevations of several 


sion, or showing as much diplomacy in some bargain 








s on tha t ne . > to | “ 
soe ndred feet above the level of the present sea. Thus woh pd spt — homens genet a = ut 1 an lad th spe ——— — 
ded wfind them in Sweden, where their inland position in lieu of the more direct impressions with | ee ee ee a 
ave added Hf acted the attention of Linnzeus, whose all-inquiring ° , ; ail i z lied Palmerston. 

We must which their own senses would have supplied | Mr. De Vere seems to think that, to whatever 


tind was deeply impressed with this curious, and, in 










id his life istime, inexplicable phenomenon; in Norway, where them, his chastened penne std cng | change in the character of the Greeks them- 
ly contri Mite importance of the fact war fully recognized by neon ota: or rite @ = 6 wagons ae ened selves their long national degradation is to be 
f science, a German geologist, Baron Von Buch ; in marb ° will find oa ovens > Come aoe ? | attributed, they have at least lost none of that 
lishing a ~ a, whence we have seen specimens brought | persons wil hind Mr. Ve \ eres volumes agree- | wonderful quickness and cheerful clearness of 
not have e by Mr. Lyell ; in distant and inland regions of | able: readers, on the other hand, who may |... py + 4: * h 
t Rats ‘whore the jlecial bed ~s08 7 ns ke th ith th cccronn f Pie intellect which distinguished them among the 
hich have e the glacial beds were traced by Sir| take them up with the expectation of receiving ancients. He gives the following account of an 










Forbes is omge Murchison and M. de Verneuil; and at| from them any considerable amount of infor- | 4 ¢henian school.— 

hose views sland a. a yee ae — Ls mation respecting the political or social state of | 7 “] visited, with equal surprise and satisfaction, an 
and mort Bai of Jord: hill a Getter tha teaae te Greece and Turkey will certainly be disap-| Athenian school which contained 700 pupils, ggken 
ch is fut Bis concholo sat oar aan tection s oe “ eid pointed. Mr. De Vere does not indeed avoid | from every class of society. The poorer classes were 
; and Mr. luaturalist ry u beg acngne ser aides political or social allusions,—an Athenian féte, | gratuitously instructed in reading, writing and arith- 
, devotion Bins the first. to ‘aon Sak Wisin chelin dleem from | OF 2 street-mob in Constantinople, is observed | metic, and the girls in needlework likewise. The 
2, and the Mipculiarities of variation and locality, indicated of| #4 described by him as well as a ruin or a progress which the children had made was very re- 
ys in m- lemselves that the conditions alan which they | landscape; but it is evident that what guides markable; but what particularly pleased me was that 
ymy with red were dissimilar from those now regulating the | him throughout, whether he observes men or air of bright alertness and good-humoured energy 


bution of animals in our seas.” 
This reference to the genus Saxicava reminds 


things, is the pictorial eye for form, costume, 
and colour. Hence his book is, as we have said, 


which belonged to them, and which made every task 
appear a pleasure, not a toil. The greatest punish- 


ment which can be inflicted on an Athenian child is 


owledge of 8 of their habits :—like many of their tribe,| pleasing rather than, in the ordinary sense of enclasion frems echool, though but fora day. Absut 
s to which whey into rocks and the various substances | the word, instructive. It is a series of water-| ov onty of the children Tateneed to + higher 
the whole §™2 which they may happen to be in contact.| colour sketches of objects and groups, more | classes and were instructed in music, drawing, the 
ves possess This property of the Mollusca has been a fruit- | than a collection of thoughts or investigations. | modern languages, the ancient Greek, and geo- 
the more) “*0urce of discussion among naturalists. Itis| In the portion of the volumes allotted to graphy. Most of them were at the moment read- 


te of the hobbies that is constantly trotted out 


Section D of the British Association for the 





Greece, we have sketches of the Ionian islands, 


Corinth, Marathon, Eleusis, Delphi, &c., be- , 


ing Herodotus and Homer. I have never seen chil- 
dren approaching them in beauty; and was much 
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struck by their Oriental cast of countenance, their 
dark complexions, their flashing eyes, and that ex- 
pression at once apprehensive and meditative which 
is so much more remarkable in children than in those 
of a more mature age.” 

In all a the Turks appear to be the 
very antipodes of the Greeks:—heavy, proud, 
sombre, and silent: while the latter are supple, 
vain, merry as larks, and loquacious as mag- 

ies.— 

“ The slow and heavy oxen, that commonly draw 
the carriages, do not differ more from the agile 
horses of Attica than do the Turks from the Athe- 
nians, a contrast by which I was, no doubt, the more 
impressed on account of my recent residence at 
Athens. In place of the merry laugh, the flashing 
eye, and the elastic gait, there was in each Turk 
whom I met an expression of melancholy self-pos- 
session, which could hardly have been more pro- 
nounced had he been invariably under the influence 
of opium. In place of billiards or dice, or any 
active game, the everlasting pipe, long or short, 
crooked or straight, was the resource of those who 
had no other occupation, and of many who had. 
Buying and selling, bargaining and conversing, 
scemed to be carried on in a state of somnambulism. 
Pleasure itself seemed a serious thing, and conserve 
of roses was handed to the customer with an air of 
heavy sedateness. ‘ Eat,’ seemed the silent address 
of the Mussulman, ‘eat, O true believer, before 
you die.’” 

The most entertaining part of Mr. De Vere’s 
narrative of what he saw and did in Constanti- 
nople is his account of a yisit which he paid to 
the harem of a Turk of high rank, in the com- 
pany of a young scapegrace of a Frenchman, 
who gained admission to the forbidden place in 
the pretended character of a conjuror (Mr. De 
Vere going as his assistant, and carrying an 
electrical machine) — and then achieved his 
object of seeing the Turk’s wives by sheer force 
of talk and impudence. The farce ended by 
the administering of an electrical shock to all 
the ladies, while the husband looked on jea- 
lously, and half felt himself made a fool of. 
Omitting as too long for quotation this story of 
a somewhat questionable practical joke, we will 

resent as a final specimen of Mr. De Vere’s 
book the following alleged anecdote of the 
present Sultan.— 

* At the beginning of his reign the Ulema was 
resolved, if possible, to prevent the new Sultan from 
carrying on those reforms which had ever been so 
distasteful to the Turks, grating at once against their 
religious associations and their pride of race, and 
which recent events had certainly proved not to be 
productive of those good results anticipated by 
Sultan Mahmoud. To attain this object the Muftis 
adopted the expedient of working on the religious 
fears of the youthful prince. One day as he was pray- 
ing, according to his custom, at his father’s tomb, he 
heard a voice from beneath reiterating in a stifled 
tone the words ‘I burn.’ The next time that he 
prayed there the same words assailed his ears, ‘I 
burn’ was repeated again and again, and no word 
beside. He applied to the chief of the Imams to 
know what this prodigy might mean, and was in- 
formed in reply that his father, though a great man, 
had also been, unfortunately, a great reformer, and 
that as such it was but too much to be feared that 
he hada terrible penance to undergo in the other 
world.” The Sultan sent his brother-in-law to pray 
at the same place, and afterwards several others of 
his household ; and on each occasion the same por- 
tentous words were heard. One day he announced 
his intention of going in state to his father’s tomb, 
and was attended thither by a splendid retinue in- 
cluding the chief doctors of the Mahometan Law. 
Again during his devotions were heard the words ‘I 
burn,’ and all except the Sultan trembled. Rising 
from his prayer-carpet he called in his guards, and 
commanded them to dig up the pavement and re- 
move the tomb. It was in vain that the Muftis 
interposed, reprobating so great a profanation, and 
uttering dreadful warnings as to its consequences. 
The Sultan persisted. The foundations of the tomb 
were laid bare, and in a cavity skilfully left among 





them was found—not a burning Sultan, but a Der- 
vise. The young monarch regarded him for a time 
fixedly and in silence, and then said, without any 
further remark or the slightest expression of anger, 
* You burn? We must cool you in the Bosphorus.’ 
In a few minutes more the Dervise was in a bag, 
and the bag immediately after was in the Bos- 
phorus; while the Sultan rode back to his palace, 
accompanied by his household and ministers, who 
ceased not all the way to ejaculate ‘ Mashallah. 
Allah is great; there is no God but God, and Maho- 
met is his prophet.’”” 

These extracts will give the reader a suf- 
ficient specimen of Mr. De Vere’s volumes. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Archeologia Cambrensis : a Record of the Anti- 
quities of Wales and its Marches.—We have before 
us a number of the “ new series” of this quarterly 
production, as well as reprints of several papers and 
essays contained in it and in some former parts of 
the same work. They are in general highly credit- 
able to the writers, and indicate not only patience, 
but acuteness of research. We may refer especially 
to the Remarks of Mr. E. A. Freeman “upon the 
Architecture of the Cathedral Church of Llandaff;” 
which embraces, as far as it could be ascertained, a 
history of the edifice itself, accompanied by a ground- 
plan which shows the great peculiarity of the struc- 
ture, inasmuch as it has neither tower nor transepts. 
This circumstance is remarkable in an ecclesiastical 
building of such dimensions—the nave, choir and 
presbytery extending more than 200 feet. The same 
number of the work comprises some curious and 
learned dissertations on ancient camps in Wales—on 
the stone of St. Cadfan—on Druidic stones, &c.— 
which throw new light on obscure portions of Cambrian 
history. One of the most novel topics relates to the 
settlement in, or rather banishment to, Pembroke- 
shire by Henry the First of a number of Flemings 
who had taken shelter in this country, and whom 
he did not know how to deal with: he therefore sent 
them into the western part of the county named, 
where he employed them to subdue and control the 
turbulent Welsh. This point is established on the 
authority of William of Malmesbury aud Giraldus 
Cambrensis—to whom at a later date Leland re- 
sorted.t_We are glad to see the Society so flourish- 
ing, and that their publications are so satisfactory. 

Hand-book of Medieval Geography and History. 
By Wilhelm Pitz. Translated from the German, 
by the Rev. R. B. Paul.—A useful hand-book for the 
younger class of students. We notice, however, a 
fault in this otherwise well-arranged little work, 
common to nearly all compilations for the school- 
room—the want of a fixed rule in dealing with 
proper names, either of persons or of places. Thus, we 
have the king of France sometimes called Louis, at 
others Lewis:—Mainz, the German name given to 
the city, gallicized into Mayence and anglicized into 
Mentz. These things are not trifles in elementary 
books. There should be some kind of uniformity. 
If the French name be given to one Frenchman, it 
should be to each; the same of German. This plan 
would be simpler than the half-English half-foreign 
jargon we now make of them—and the names would 
be more distinct and more easily remembered. 

The Constructive Etymological Spelling-School. By 
James A. Christie. —An elementary spelling-book 
on a partly new and very satisfactory plan, as it 
seems to us,—the leading features of which may be 
thus briefly explained. The book begins with the 
first alphabetical prefixes a, ab or abs (Latin),—sig- 
nifying from or away; (Anglo-Saxon) on, in, to, at; 
and those words are then given, with their meanings, 
to which these are attached. The other prefixes 
and affixes follow in their proper order. Thus, the 
learner, from the common germ, gets a clue to the 
sense of a whole family of verbal variations. Ina 
second part of the work, the Greek or Latin root is 
placed at the head of the column, with the radical 
meaning attached ; and underneath, the list of words 
into the composition of which it enters;—e. g. “‘Agon 
(Greek), a struggle; agony, intense pain; agonize, to 
strive painfully; antagonist, an opponent; antagonism, 
opposition.’’ There are also interspersed throughout 
the volume a number of foot-notes, explaining such 
little difficulties as are likely to puzzle the learner. 





owe 


The Law relating to Transactions on the 
Exchange. By Henry Keyser, of the 
Temple.—Mr. Keyser has written a useful " 
on the subject which he has chosen. The book j 
certainly not too bulky,—and for the greater . 
of those who will consult it, it is perhaps not too 
small. The style is clear and the arrangement ; 
perspicuous. We think, however, that Mr. Kee 
might have introduced with advantage forms of some 
of the instruments to which he has so frequently tg 
refer, and which, in point of fact, constitute the sub. 
ject of his volume. The dealers and brokers in 
Bartholomew Lane are no doubt sufficiently familigr 
with such essential details; but to the large class who 
are interested in the transactions that take place 
on the Stock Exchange without participating in them 
personally, it would have been a convenience to haye 
had the whole of the facts placed before them. We 
dare say, however, that Mr. Keyser’s book will 
a second edition :—and then he will be able to supply 
the omission which we point out. 

Third Report of the Edinburgh Section of the Con. 
tral Board for the Relief of Destitution in the High. 
lands and Islands of Scotland, for 1849.—Containg 
the report of the Board, and a long list of documents 
in illustration of their proceedings, for the relief of 
the appalling mass of destitution which exists in the 
northern and western Islands and Highlands of 
Scotland. 
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TRACES OF SIGMUND THE WAZLSING IN 
POPULAR TRADITION. 

Tue Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf contains 
remarkable episode in which is told the story of 
Sigmund the dragon-slayer,—‘‘ Welse's offspring 
. . . of wanderers far the most famous over all the 
earth.” This passage is one amongst many others 
which have been pointed out by Mr. Kemble in 
his ‘Saxons in England’ (vol. i. 423—427) # 
affording proof that the legends which belong t 
the Nibelungen cycle were not unknown to ou 
Saxon ancestors, as they certainly were not to the 
Scandinavian races; in whose most ancient poems, 
Sigfried, the hero of the Nibelungen-lied, appears 
under the name of Sigurde Fafnisbani. 

Sigmund, both in the Northern and German 
tradition, is the name given to the father of Sig: 
fried, the great hero of the cycle. Amongst the 
Saxons, however, as it appears from the narrative 
in Beowulf, the same adventures were attributed to 
the father which the heroic story of Scandinava 
and the Continent assigned to the son. This 8 
one of the changes which are constantly found # 
occur when, as in the present case, the same cyt 
of romance belongs to races widely separated but 
of common origin. 
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~ although many other personages of the Nibe- 
jangen cycle are mentioned in the Travellers’ 
gong and the Scop’s Complaint, the passage in 

wulf is the only one in which the great hero— 

- tied of the Germans—Sigmund of the Anglo- 
Saxons—is at all mentioned. The manner, how- 
ever, in Which he is there introduced is sufficient 
evidence of the very important place which he held 
ip the national traditions of our forefathers 3 and 
although all other records of his story have perished, 
[ cannot help thinking that we may still find some 
traces of him in certain local names and traditions 
which yet remain—silent witnesses of the past,— 
and which Mr. Kemble has himself shown us how 
jp turn to such excellent account. 

In the midst of the Forest of Exmoor there is a 
\srge, deep pool on the river Barle, which, says 
Westcote,* ‘they name Symon’s Bath, as a place 
ghere one Symon used to bathe himself. And is 
side to have been (but upon what small colour of 
warrant) another Robin Hood, and standing in 
qutlawrie, kept this forest. And in the moors of 
Somerset there is a burrow or fort called by the 
‘habitants Symon’s burrow, which he made his 
winter strength to retire urto. But for that I can 
tll no Robin Hood’s tales of him, I will follow 
Barle.. . .” Westcote was a diligent collector of 
sncient stories and traditions ; and had there been 
any “ Robin Hood’s Tales” of Symon the Outlaw 
rmaining in his time, it is more than probable 
that he would have recorded them. Nothing but 
his name, however, seems to have been preserved ; 
but this, which is almost identical with that of 
Sigmund, is sufficiently remarkable to induce us 
to search further. Accordingly, we shall find 
traces, for the most part in the western half of 
England, of a hero bearing the same, or nearly the 
sme, name; and of whom no other memorial 
wems to be remaining. 

The parish of St. Breward, in Cornwall, is also 
called Simon Ward :—and popular tradition, unit- 
ing the two names, asserts that it is so called from 
“one Simon Ward, a domestic brewer to King 
Arthur.” + The neighbourhood of St. Breward 
abounds with memorials of the British king. In 
this, or an adjoining, parish, was, in Norden’s time, 
Arthur's Hall, ‘‘ by tradition held to be a place 
whereunto that famous King Arthure resorted,” 
—an oblong square, surrounded with upright stones. 
Camelford, the scene of King Arthur’s last battle, 
and where his grave is still shown, adjoins it on 
one side; and at a distance of about five miles, 
toward the sea, is the famous castle of Tintadgel. It 
isworth remarking, that the parish of Simonsward 
isone of the wildest and most rocky in Cornwall, 
and contains the two lofty hills of Rough Tor and 
Brownwillie,—which, according to Davies Gilbert, 
“may be seen from an elevation crossed by the 
wad near Ilfracombe, in the north of Devon, and 
from the high land in Zennor, about ten miles from 
the Land’s End. Bearing in mind that the boun- 
daries as well of the mark as of the shire and the 
kingdom were amongst the Saxons not only re- 
garded as the abodes of monsters and dragons, but 
were placed under the immediate protection of 
their gods and heroes, || it does not seem impos- 
ble that ‘Simonsward’ may signify literally ‘the 
boundary of Sigmund :”—and if so, we have here a 
very singular instance of the meeting on the same 
spot of British and Saxon traditions. 

On the borders of Herefordshire, at a point 
where the river Wye suddenly turns northward, is 
alofty rock called ‘‘ Symond’s Yate,” on the top of 
vhich isan ancient encampment. ‘ Yate,” in this 
ustance, is evidently the Saxon “‘ geat”—gate,— 
aword with which the names of ancient heroes are 
frequently found in composition :§ since the term 
“gate,” or “door,” was used occasionally for the 
march or boundary over which the hero presided. 
Symond’s Yate must have been completel y on the 
Welch border. 








**View of Devonshire in 1630.’ Edited by Dr. Oliver. 
Exeter, 1845, 


— in Davies Gilbert's ‘ History of Cornwall,’ vol. i. 


«i Norden’s ‘Description of Cornwall,’ p. 71, where is a 
draught” of Arthur's Hall. 
1 Kembte— Saxons in England,’ vol. i. pp. 43—34l. 

: iiss for instance, “ ygelaces geat.”— Kemble, yol. i. 





In Derbyshire there is a village in the High 
Peak called Simondly. Simmonshall is in the 
parish of Wootton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire. 
Simonstown is near Pendle Hill, in Lancashire :— 
and Simmond’s Wood is the name of an ancient 
chace or forest, S.E. of Ormskirk, in the same 
county. In Westmoreland, on Helse Fell, N.W. 
of Kendal, is a semicircular earthwork called 
Sampson’s Grave ;—which may possibly be the 
same name. In Northumberland are Symonds- 
bury and the parish of Simonsburn,—where the 
church is dedicated to Saint Simon,—although 
the name seems to have first belonged to the brook 
or burn, which falls into the Tyne near Hexham. 
In the same county are the Simonside Hills— 
a wild district between Rothbury and Elsdon, 
famous for its many singular legends, some of the 
most striking of which will be found in ‘The 
Local Historian’s Table Book for the Counties of 
Northumberland and Durham.’ 

In Yorkshire, is a place called Simon Seat, 
north of Barden Tower; Simmonsbury is in Dor- 
setshire, near Bridport ; and there is a Simonside 
not far from Hatfield, in Hertfordshire. 

Many additional instances might, no doubt, be 
found by a careful hunting of county and local his- 
tories. In the mean time, it is much to be desired 
that any traditions which may yet be lingering in 
the places I have here mentioned should be sought 
for and preserved. 

I will conclude by asking a question which 
should perhaps have been addressed to the Editor 
of ‘Notes and Queries.—What is known of the 
song of ‘Old Sir Simon the King,’ once famous 
both in England and in Scotland as a dance tune, 
—and is anything besides its name yet to be reco- 
vered ? RicHArD JoHN Kine. 





EGYPTIAN EMBALMING. 

I have just read in the Times of this day an in- 
teresting account of the unrolling of an Egyptian 
mummy at the residence of Lord Londesborough, 
in which it is stated that Mr. Birch, of the British 
Museum, described the embalming process, and 
‘adhered to the well-known narrative of Hero- 
dotus:” and Dr. Granville is reported to have said 
that the mummified ‘priestess (?) had evidently 
suffered from the want of judicious control over 
the Egyptian undertakers, who had swindled her 
relatives by a wholesale use of bitumen; and the 
consequence was apparent when the bandages 
were removed,—for the bones were so charred and 
the muscles so calcined, that the limbs broke off in 
fragments on the least pressure.” With the greatest 
possible respect and deference to the antiquarian 
knowledge of these gentlemen, I am anxious to 
state my reasons for believing that the application 


part of the muminifying process. 





substances found within mummies are of a resinous nature. 
That the mere introduction of these substances into the 
great cavities of the body, along with external lotions of 
Pheenician wine, &c., would answer the purpose of embalm- 
ing, we know to be contrary to fact. Taking, however, the 
accounts given us by the historians already quoted in con- 
nexion with the examination of mummies by modern ob- 
servers, we are enabled to form what seems a pretty correct 
opinion as to what was the real secret of the embalmers ; 
and it is hoped that the following observations will make it 
apparent that Creasote was the mummifying drug. 

**The grand omission in the description of the process 
given us by Herodotus and Siculus, is their making no allu- 
sion to the application of heat; but that this formed an 
essential and constant part of the operation we have good 
reason to believe. Of the certainty of this fact M. Royer 
was perfectly convinced ; for he says, when speaking of the 
application of hcat—‘ Cette opération, dont aucune histoire 
n'a parlé, étoit sans doute la principale et Ja plus impor- 
tante de l’embaumement.’—(Descrip. de l' Egypte, p. 212.) It 
would be easy to bring forward a mass of evidence in sup- 
port of this opinion were it necessary; but it is sufficient to 
refer generally to all the published accounts of the unrolling 
of mummies. With a view, however, of showing that the 
degree of heat employed in the mummifying process was 
extremely great, we subjoin the following notices. 

**In an account of a mummy inspected at London, in 
1783, which was published in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ of the following year, we are told that the ribs were 
so black and burned, that they could with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from the pitchy matter in which they were im- 
bedded, and that the bones of the spine and pelvis were in 
the same state, only more burned, In a mummy which was 
brought from Egypt by Denon, it was observed that the 
humerus seemed to have been forced aside, and the cavity 
of the shoulder filled with bitumen, which bore evident 
marks of having been poured in while in a heated state.— 
(London Literary Gazette, July 24, 1830.) Pocoke, describ- 
ing a mummy, says—* There were four folds of cloth over 
the head, the upper one being painted blue; under this, 
there was a composition about half an inch thick, as I ima- 
gined, of gum and cloth, that,was burned by the heat of the 
things applied to it’—( Travels, Vol. 1. p. 230) ; and in an- 
other part of the same description, he says—‘ that the bitu- 
minous matter had penetrated into the diploe of the skull, 
but that little or no trace of it could be seen on the outer 
table of the bone.’ This was in all probability the effect of 
great heat upon the resinous matter within the body. Such 
a phenomenon might certainly be accounted for by suppos- 
ing the blood vessels to have been injected; but there does 
not seem to be sufficient ground for supposing that this was 
done. The whole muscular tissue of mummies is generally 
found impregnated wit! the embalming material. Belzoni, 
(Travels, Vol. I, p. 260,) speaking of this impregnation, says 
—‘ What does not incorporate with the fleshy part remains 
of the natural colour of the pitch, but that which does in- 
corporate becomes brown, and evidently mixed with the 
grease of the body.’” 

Without quoting any more, I would just add, 
that it seems absurd to suppose that the applica- 
tion of heat was done from wanton mischief, or as 
a superfluous part of the process; and farther, that 
Royer must be right in saying that this applica- 
tion was never omitted. The giving sufficient heat 
to decompose the tarry matters, and no more, must 


| have been very difficult ; for by the excess of heat 


we find, as in Lord Londesborough’s mummy, that 
some of the tissues were reduced to ashes,—and 


| Pettigrew states that a female mummy which he 


opinion, in 1836, in a ‘ Treatise on Creasote ;’ and | 


I showed in that work, to the entire satisfaction of 
many eminent chemists and antiquaries of Edin- 
burgh,—in which city I then resided,—that mum- 
mies owe their preservation to the generation of 
creasote by the application of great heat to the 
bitumen,— for this creasote is a new product formed 
from the decomposition of tarry bodies by fire. 

My objection to the accounts given by Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus is, I think, a fatal one,—viz., 
that no experimenter has ever yet succeeded in 
preserving dead bodies by the methods which they 
describe ; and although we need not doubt that the 
ceremonial which they describe was adhered to by 
the Taricheutz, to invest their performances with 
the air of sacred mystery, we must undoubtedly 
look for something additional as the essential part 
of the preserving process. As my little work has 
been long out of print, and must therefore be in- 
accessible to the majority of your readers, I will 
feel much obliged by your inserting in your widely- 
read pages the following short extracts.— 

“That historians should have been unable to get at the 
true art of the embalmers, is just what we would naturally 
expect from the peculiar care which they took to conceal 
their secrets from the world. Their chemical books were 
all written in secret characters, and deposited in the inner- 
most recesses of their temples.t....It appears that all the 





t Volney informs us that, about the year 1780, upwards 
of one hundred volumes, written in an unknown language, 





unrolled ‘‘was destroyed by the excessive heat 


eee * ae. 
. : . on | with which the applications had been made, and 
of heat to bodies filled with bitumen was the essential | P : 


I advanced this | 


that the bandages were literally burnt to tinder.” 

From a careful study of nearly everything which 
has been written on the subject of the Egyptian 
embalming, and from numerous experiments, I 
have arrived at the following conclusions :— 

1. The essential part of the mummifying process 
was the application of heat to the bodies pre- 
viously filled with tarry substances, and securely 
wrapped in a dense layer of bandages. 2. That 
of necessity, in bodies so treated, must be formed 
from the two (as a product of its decomposition by 
heat) that substance to which the name of creasote 
has been given, from its flesh-preserving properties, 
and which was first obtained as a separate sub- 
stance, in 1830, by Reichenbach.—I am, &c. 

J. R. Cormack, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On Wednesday last we attended a private view 
of the performances of a collection of birds which 
under the instruction of their possessor, Miss Van- 
dermeersch, have attained a higher degree of 
mental developement than we recollect to have 
been previously recorded of this class of animals. 
The birds that we saw exhibit (for the lady has 
other cages in the room, any of whose tenants she 
offered for similar exhibition) are four in number, 
consisting of the common goldfinch, the cardinal- 








were dug up near Damietta ; which were immediately com- 
mitted to the flames by command of the Sheiks of Cairo. 
Vol. I. p. 235 
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finch, and ‘two other species of finch. They are | various other objects of archeological interest.— | 


in very healthy condition; and perform their 
feats at the command of their young mistress— 
who does her conjurations with peculiar grace 


which it is placed. The chief performances consist 
in the birds selecting from a long line of closely- 
packed cards, arranged with the edges uppermost 
on the table, those which contain answers to ques- 
tions put by the company. Thus, a bird is re- 
quested to give the result of adding seven to five, 
when it selects from the hopeless-looking heap a 
card containing the number twelve. The work 
of subtraction is in like manner performed with 
unerring certainty,—by a process in which there 
would be little hope of the human subject not 
making mistakes. Letters were marked by the 
company in books, and without any apparent com- 
munication the birds selected from amongst the 
interminable cards those on which the same letters 
existed. Cards were marked and placed in the 
pack in such a way that those who put them there 
could by no means discover them again,—but what 
they could not do was immediately accomplished 
by the birds. There are other performances,—but, 
like those named, all pointing to one set of conclu- 
sions. Watches are examined by any of the com- 

ny,—and the bird reports the hour and minute 
at which they stand:—words are proposed by 
whoever will, and the little feathered conjurors 
select the letters that compose them, where human 
patience would have a weary hunt :—a common 
die is flung into a hat, and for greater mystery 
covered with a handkerchief, and the winged oracle 
proclaims from a distance the number of points 
that stand on the upper surface. These are a 
sufficient specimen of the wonderful things per- 
formed by these little creatures,—who, though 
they do not talk, beat the talking birds of Arabian 
fable. It is quite evident, on reflection, that the 
most wonderful performer of the whole is the 
young lady herself; who so naively exhibits these 
birds that she appears as disinterested as any of 
the spectators in the room. A marvellous power 


of observation on her part, combined with the 
secret of communicating her knowledge to the 
birds, doubtless constitute the means by which 


the effects are produced. But the secret is admi- 
rably kept :—and by whatever means the results 
are obtained, they must have involved immense 
labour and skill. We know not if the lady intends 
to exhibit her little conjurors publicly,—but their 
feats are well worthy the attention of the curious. 
The Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland will hold its great general meeting 
for 1850 at Oxford, from Tuesday next to Tues- 
day, June 25, inclusive. The Vice Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford is Patron, and the 
Marquis of Northampton President, for the 
present year. A large number of the heads of 
houses, professors, and gentlemen connected with 
the University have signified their intention to 
support the meeting. The Section of History 
will assemble in the Convocation House, under 
the presidency of Mr. Hallam,—the Section 
of Architecture, in the Architectural Society’s 
rooms, Holywell, under the presidency of the 
Principal of Brasenose, the Rev. Dr. Harrington, 
—and the section of Early and Medieval Anti- 
quities in the Writing School, under the presidency 
of the Hon. James Talbot. The directors of the 
Local Museum to be formed, as usual, on the 
occasion will be C. Tucker and Albert Way, Esqs. 
The Mayor of Oxford is chairman of the local 
committee for the management of the meeting; 
and the Rev. Edward Hill, of Christchurch, has 
taken charge of the excursions. These, the printed 
programme states, may be made, as time will 
permit, to Woodstock and Blenheim Park,—the 
Roman Remains and Villas at Stonesfield and 
Cuddesden,—The British Tumuli, Encampments 
and Vestiges near Dorchester and on the Berk- 
shire Downs,—the interesting examples of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, Iffley Church, Abingdon 
Abbey and Abbey House at Sutton Courtney, the 
churches of Dorchester, Ewelme, Haseley, Great 
Milton, Witney, Coggs, Ducklington, Minster 
Lovell, Stanton Harcourt, &c.,—the Carfax Con- 
duit, re-erected in the grounds at Nuneham, and 





Among the objects of interest in the city, the 
programme recommends the Collegiate buildings, 


| Ashmolean Museum, Bodleian and Radcliffe Libra- | 
passing from an elegant cage on to the table on | 


ries,—the Cathedral St. Mary’s, St. Peter’s in the 


East, St. Mary Magdalen’s, and other churches,— | 


the collections of the Oxford Architectural Society, 


laid open to the Institute by the Society, at | 


their Room, Holywell—the Arundel marbles, the 
Pomfret marbles, and the original drawings by the 
Italian masters in the Randolph Building,—the 


Observatory, Botanic Garden, Christ Church and | 


Magdalen Walks, the gardens of New College, 
Worcester, and St. John’s,—the remains of the 


Castle, &c.—The Master’s Reading Room and the | 


Union, both in the High Street, will be thrown 
open to persons presenting the ticket of the In- 
stitute. 

The Geological Society of France will hold its 


annual meeting this year at Mans,—commencing | 


on the 25th of August. 

We may mention, in reference to the subject 
which has of late engrossed so much of the atten- 
tion of literary Englishmen and so many of our 
own columns, that the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in France has appointed a mixed commission 
to inquire into the questions connected with the 
formation of a general Catalogue of the books and 
manuscripts in the National Library. 

The first subject proposed to the graduates of 
Oxford for the prize establishment by the late Dr. 
Arnold “ For the encouragement of the Study of 
History, Ancient and Modern,” is the following : 
—‘* Whence arose the greatness and the decay of 
the power of Carthage?’ The prize will be 
awarded for the first time in 1851. 


We have from time to time reported, for the in- | 


formation and emulation of our readers at home, 
the spirit in which the great Industrial Exhibition 
of 1851 is met and prepared for by the nations of 
the Continent who, in the true spirit of the best 
chivalry, are challenged to be our rivals in that 
great field. With the view of enabling Austria to 
take her place in these open lists, the Emperor has 
ordered the postponement until the spring of 1852 
of an Exhibition of the products of Industry which 


had been fixed to take place at Vienna next year. | 


The Austrian Government has taken into its own 
hands, at Treasury cost, the forwarding of the 
articles intended for the London Exhibition ; and 


has appointed a commission to carry out this object, | 


which will have its head department in Vienna, 
with correspondents in the crown lands, and local 
committees in Prague, Feldskirch, and Mailand. 
Austrian subjects are earnestly appealed to, to 
maintain the honour of their country and their own 
interests at the London Exhibition. These notices 
are worthy the attention of our own manufac- 
turers. The Industrial troops of Austria are 


marching to this great republican contest under the | 


Imperial banners. England will have to maintain 
herself against the best efforts of other nations,— 
and can add to the honour of having conceived 
such a meeting the honour of being victor in it 
only by the hearty and strenuous co-operation of 
the artistic and industrial masses.—We may men- 
tion that the profits of the recent performance at 


Sadler’s Wells Theatre in aid of the funds for the | 


Exhibition amount, we understand, to 107l/., and 
have been paid to the City of London Committee. 


. . | 
Our daily contemporaries have announced the 


recent death, at Fontainebleau, of Mr. Frederick 
Mansel 
Heath’s ‘ Keepsake,’ and the author of ‘ Miserri- 
mus’ and one or two other novels.—Mr. Reynolds 
was the eldest son of the late Frederick Reynolds, 
the well-known dramatist. 

Lord Rosse held his fourth Soirée on Saturday 
last. It was attended by the Duke of Cambridge 


and a large number of noble, scientific, and lite- | 


rarymen. The Nepaulese Embassy were present, 
and the various models and objects of Art in the 
saloons were explained to them, through the 
medium of an interpreter, by Mr. Weld. Sir 
Charles Fellows and Mr. O. Morgan exhibited 
their collections of ancient clocks and watches. Mr. 
Whishaw contributed his printing telegraph worked 
by magnets, which attracted much attention. 


| Messrs. Garrard, the silversmiths, sent the Emperor 


Reynolds, the original editor of Mr. | 


of Russia’s Vase and the Queen’s Cup, which w, 
to be run for at Ascot. Chevalier Zahn exhibite 
a very beautiful series of pictures printed a 
colours. Mr. Brooke showed his new metbedn 
viewing opaque objects under the highest mr of 
of the microscope, (the } and }, inch object-¢' ers 
This is effected by two reflexions, The ry 
from a lamp, rendered parallel by a conden. 
ing lens, are received on an elliptic reflector the 
| end of which is cut off a little beyond the fom: 
the rays of light converging from this surface ay’ 
reflected down on the object by a plane a 
attached to the object-glass, and on a level With the 
| outer surface. By these means the structure of the 
scale of the podura and the different characters of 
| its inner and outer surfaces are rendered distineth 
| ** a . 
| Visible—Mr. Appold exhibited his curious Register 
| Hygrometer for keeping the atmosphere of the 
house at one regular moisture. The instrument 
with a variation of one degree in the moisture of 
| the atmosphere opens a valve capable of supplyi 
j ten quarts of water per hour; delivering it tg 
| pipes covered with blotting paper heated by a 
| gas stove, by which the water is evaporated unti] 
| the atmosphere is sufficiently saturated and the 
valve thereby closed. A lead pencil is attached tg 
| register the distance the hygrometer travels; ang 
| thus a sheet of paper moved by clock-work show, 
| the difference between the wet and dry bulbs of 
| the thermometer at any period of time. 
| The men of Sheffield have determined on erect. 
ing a monument in their town to Ebenezer Elliott, 
the Corn-Law Rhymer.—In the same para 
we may mention that the President of the French 
| Republic has ordered that a bronze statue of M, 
Gay-Lussac shall be set up in the neighbourhood 
of one of the amphitheatres which his lectures have 
so long filled with the scientific men of Europe. 
A few weeks ago we gave our readers some 
account of Mr. John Wilkes’s plan for an Electric 
Telegraph between New York and Europe :—we 
have now to add to it, on the authority of the 
Deutsche Reforme and other German papers, some 
account of the progress which is being made in 
thus belting the earth in the North of Europe, 
The importance of rapid communication of intelli- 
gence in such times as we have recently passed 
through has made itself deeply felt in Russia, 
Not content with connecting St. Petersburgh 
with Moscow, Warsaw and Odessa—the Baltic 
with the Black Sea,—the Emperor Nicholas has 
established a convention with Prussia and Austria 
in virtue of which lines are now in progress of 
being laid down between the Russian capital and 
Berlin, by way of Posen, and between the same capital 
and Vienna, by way of Warsaw and Cracow. The 
Brandenburgh Ministry resolved some months ago 
to connect Berlin with the great cities on all the 
frontiers of Prussia. In Belgium, the lines are 
continuous. The connexion between London andthe 
| Continent is nearly completed by the submarine 
wires now being laid down between Dover and Ca 
lais; so that at no very great distance of time it will 
| be possible for a person to repair to the Telegraph 
| Office at Charing Cross, and transmit messages i 
a few minutes to New York, St. Petersburgh, 
| Vienna, or Odessa! This new agency has pro 
duced many curious changes in the relative value 
of position. For exampie, the Manchester and 
Glasgow merchart had formerly need of an agency 
in London, because it was the first point at which 
commercial intelligence arrived. Now, important 
despatches are sent forward by telegraph, and are 
known as early in the northern cities as in London. 
When the great lines referred to shall be completed, 
a message may be sent from Charing Cross to 
| Black Sea or to the Hudson River, and a 
answer obtained, in as little time as a person could 
ride to St. John’s Woodand back in! While writing 
on this subject, we may add, that both in Prussia 
and in Austria a trial is being made of the under: 
ground telegraph. The experience of our ow? 
country has shown that the wires above are not 
subject to much risk of derangement. Wanton 
offences against them have been very rare ; but it 
| is well that we should have a trial of both plans. 
| Galignani’s Messenger conveys a very interesting 
piece of literary intelligence. It may be remem 
| bered that Goethe, in 1827, delivered over to 


| 
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yw 1181] a 
—— ‘Ff the Government of Weimar a quantity 
keep ng rs, contained in a sealed casket, with an 
‘Ds Po not to open it until 1850. The 17th of 
jets axed br breaking the seals, the au- 
sisy jes gave formal notice to the family of Goethe 
peer th would on that day deliver up the 
= as directed by the deceased poet. The 
re sents of the poet Schiller also received an 
wr n that, as the papers were understood to 
heir ancestor likewise, they had a right to be 
The casket was opened with all due form, 
found to contain the whole of the corre- 


present. 
and was It is 


gondence between Goethe and Schiller. 
sided, 


that these letters are immediately to be 
pablished, according to directions found in the 
et. 


The American journals announce the departure 


ofthe Expedition equipped by Mr. Grinnell for the | 


of seeking for Sir John Franklin. It con- 
sats of two brigs named the Advance and Rescue, 
ofa tonnage of 144 and 91 tons respectively. They 
ave been strengthened and rendered as efficient 
; possible for the service. The hull of each vessel 
gdouble, and the internal fittings are of a nature 
highly calculated to insure the comfort of the crews. 
The Expedition is commanded by Lieut. De Haven, 
yho was engaged in Capt. Wilkes’s exploring Ex- 
ition in 1843. The ships are provisioned by 
the navy board for three years ; and the Board 
have very Wisely ordered that the officers and men 
ge to be held bound by the laws of the navy until 
ier return. Lieut. De Haven’s instructions are, 
i proceed through Lancaster Sound to Wellington 
Channel and Cape Walker,—after which, his fur- 
ther proceedings must in a great measure depend 
on the state of the ice. Under any circumstances, 
however, Lieut. De Haven is strongly urged not 
remain more than one winter in the Arctic Seas. 
We have before us the prospectus of an intended 
sidition to the many scientific societies of London, 
-to be called the British Meteorological Society. 
Sach an association is one based, no doubt, on an 
aisting want. The advantages are obvious of com- 
bined effort in gathering together the scattered facts 
necessary for generalization in a science like Meteor- 
dlogy. The Address says very truly :—“ A larg 


mmber of valuable thermometrical, barometrical | 


and other observations have been collected by gen- 
temen in different parts of the country, and the 
nean values of many of them have been published ; 
int owing to the expense attendant on their ar- 
nngement, classification, reduction and publica- 

,no use has been made of many simultaneous 
ibservations, and many journals of this description 
vill be lost, while others will remain in obscurity 
irbe deprived of value to all useful purposes unless 
wllected and classified by a society of this descrip- 


tion ; one of whose objects will be the collecting of | 


nanuscript observations, from which may be formed 
sconnected series of valuable facts, which will 
uswer both for present use and for future refer- 
ace. The reduction of observations and the com- 
ination of their results are most laborious; but 
iervations without reduction and combination 
weof little value, and of no value whatever in 
itermining the elements of the science.” The fol- 
lowing, accordingly, are to be the objects of the 
new Society :—‘‘ 1, A collection of correct manu- 
eript observations ; 2, the publication of tables ; 3, 
the reduction of observations to useful results ; 4, 
i collection of all observations of the same phe- 
mena ; 5, the formation of a repository to which 
observers may consign the results of their labours ; 


6, the distribution of meteorological papers ; 7, the | 


tamination and correction of meteorological in- 
wrments ; 8, the encouragement and promotion 
if meteorological science.” Mr. Whitbread is to 
tethe first President of the new Society, —and Mr. 
J. Glaisher the Secretary. The Council are all 
vell known as active meteorok gists, —and we 
‘oubt not the Society will achieve much good. 

We may mention at the same time that another 
new Society has recently been formed in London,— 
for the investigation ‘of the laws and nature of 
tpidemic diseases. 
ence to the late cholera epidemic;—and has a wide 
feld for active research in the subject which it has 
taken up. Dr, Babington is the President of the 
tew Society, 


This association owes its exist- | 


| While on the subject of Societies, we have to 
| record the union of two of the oldest medical 
Societies of the metropolis,—the London and West- 
| minster Medical Societies. The London is to give 
| up its time-honoured location in Bolt Court,—and 
new premises have been taken for the united 
Societies in George Street, Hanover Square. We 
recognize in this union a principle which might, 


as we have again and again said, with great gain | 


| be carried to a much further extent amongst the 
Societies of the metropolis. The formation of the 
two new Societies of which we have spoken above 
leads us once more to urge the subject. Where 
Societies have the same or similar objects in view— 
need the same booksand the same instruments— it is 
| pure waste to spend money in the repetition of such 
| machinery that might be so much better spent in 
promoting the essential objects of the severalassocia- 


| tions. By the management of the London bodies, 


| science is made to be a bad housekeeper,—and | 
| pays so much for rent and servants that she has | 
| nothing, or little, left for her essential bread. Were 


| the old Societies fully true to their mission, they 
would not render necessary, or permit, the forma- 
tion of new ones such as those which we have re- 
corded. They would imitate the British Associa- 
tion, and form sections within themselves for the 
investigation of the various matters which come 
within their several specialities. Why should not 
the new Meteorological Society, for instance, be a 
branch of the Royal or the Astronomical,—and 
thus economize the funds that are needed for its 
scientific objects? Then, for the Society for the 
investigation of Epidemics,—why should not a sec- 
tion of the Medico-Chirurgical, or of the new united 


What is the meaning of such institutions if it be 
not to do precisely this and similar things? The 
reason why new Societies are formed is, because 
the old ones are dead to the wants of the time. 
| There is little other clue to them than their name 
| and address in the Directory. Once established, 
they seem to consider their work as done. They 
remind us of men who are called to the bar, for 
the sake of the title—with no design to practise. 
|The young associations are called into action by 
some want which they were endowed to supply 

and are crippled at the outset by want of the funds 
which they have absorbed. Thus, the inert bodies 
act positively as dead weights on the wheels of pro- 
| Doing nothing themselves, they are in the 





| gress. 


way of what others would do.—The great secret of 


the strength of the British Association is the weak- 
ness of the old Societies. 


ROYAL ACADEMY, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

The EXHIBITIVN of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 18 ; 
logue, 18. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A 


Cata- 


» Sec, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIEN 
1 BRITISH ARTISTS, isOPEN da 


i ASTERS and de- 
ily fom ‘ 
Admission,ia. Catalocuc GEORGE NICOL, 


cease: en to Six 
Secretary. 
SOCTETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS 
FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 
ls. Catalogue, 6d JEVKGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


The 


THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. near St. James's 
Palace. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION of ANTIENT and MEDLEVAL ART.- 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, 18, John Street, Adelphi Admission, 
THREEPENCE rder to render this Exhibition available to in- 
telligent Artisans and Mech . the price of admission, on and 
after MON DAY, the 17th, will be Threepence, except on Saturdays, 
when it will be 1s.,as before. Hours of admission, 

logues, 1s. and 3d, 


PANORAMA of the NILE.—Additions have been made to this 
Exhibition. —The Nubian Desert, from the Second Cataract to 
Dongola—War Dance by Firelight— March of Caravan by Moon- 

—Morning Prayer.—The Mummy of a High Priest is added 

» curiosities. Roth Banks of the River are shown in the 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILI 

it, 22., Gallery, 1 


Daily. at Three 
.; Children and 


Painting 
and Eight o'clock. 
Schools, Half-price. 


Stalls, Js., 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 


During this week the ALPINE SINGERS from Styria will per- | 


tional Melodies, Daily at Four,and in the 
Evenings at Half-ps Jight.—DR. BACH HOFFNER’S SECOND 
LECTURE on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC RECKEA- 
TION, with OPTICAL EFFECTS, daily at Two, and every Evening 
at a Quarter-past Nine.—LECTURE, by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on 
the CHEMISTRY of HYDROGEN, with special reference t 

application for conveying by BAL}.OONS Pyrotechnic ¢ 
Signals to Sir JOHN FRANKLIN, daily at a Quarter 

Three, and every Evening at Eight.—DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
illustrating the ARCTIC REGION? CEY LON ; also, VIEW Ss 
of LONDON in the SIXTEENTH URY and AS IT NOW 


form se of their 


( 
IS.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c.—Admission, 18. ; Schools, | 


| Half-price. 





‘ each view, or 28, 6d. to the three. 
| Ten till dusk. 


; occur,’ by L. 


| Society, take up this subject and report on it ? | 


knowledge 


| sufficiently 


NOW | 


11 to 8.—Cata- | 


| course of interpretation. 





INDIA OVERLAND MAIL- DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Kegenut-street, Waterloo-place.— Additional 
Picture. MADKAS.—A Gigantic MOVING DIORAMA, LLLUS- 
TRATING the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
depicting every object worthy of notice on this highly-interestin, 
journey trom Southampton to Madras and Calcutta. Pree | 
by descriptive detail and appropriate music, isnow OPEN DAILY. 
Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening at 
Fight Admission. 18. ; Stalls, 2s, 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3a— 

Joors open half-au-hour before each representation. 


The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—J UST OPENED, with one of 
the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this country, representing the 
ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, on the Rhine, (visited by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 1945,) and its Environs, ag 
seen at Sunset and during a Thunder Storm; painted by NICHO- 
LAS MEISTER, of Cologne And the much-admired Picture of 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem ; painted 
by the late VW. RENOUX, from a Sketch made on the spot by 
Davip Rowenrrts, Esq. R.A., with novel and striking effects, 


PANORAMA OF THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY.—JU8T 
OPENED at BURFORD’S PANORAMA ROYAL, Leicester 
Square,a VIEW of these celebrated and interesting LAKES, 
taken from Koss Castle, comprising the numerous adjacent islands 
and surrounding beautiful scenery.—The VIEWS of the ARCTIC 
REGIONS andof POMrETI are also now open.—Admission, 1s. to 
Schools, Half-price.—Open from 





SOCIETIES 


Royat.—The Earl of Rosse, President, in the 
chair. On the Geographical Distribution of the 
Bulimi, a genus of terrestrial Mollusca ; and on the 
modification of their calcifying functions according 
to the local physical conditions in which the species 
; Reeve, Esq.; communicated by G. 
A. Mantell, L.L.D. The preparation of a mono- 
graph of the terrestrial genus Bulimus having enabled 
the author to collect good authentic data concerning 
the localities and circumstances of their habitation, this 
memoir embodies his observations on their general 
distribution under types and provinces of types, and 


| on the relation between the substance and colouring 


of the shell, and the differences of vegetation, tempe- 
rature and other physical conditions under which it is 
formed, ‘The mollusca inhabit the widest domain in 
nature of all animals. Breathing water and air, they 
exist in the sea from the surface to the depth of a 
thousand fathoms and more, in rivers and stagnant 
pools at all depths, and throughout the land from the 
lowest valley or ravine, to the verge of perpetual snow 
upon the mountain, and their area of geographical 
distribution ranges from either side of the equator to 
within a comparatively short distance of the limit of 
terrestrial discovery. The slow progress made in our 

ge of these animals arises mainly from the 
perishable nature of their soft parts, from their con. 
cealed habits of living, and from the circumstance of 
their being less conspicuously represented in those 
countries where learning and the sciences of observa- 
tion have most flourished. The shell, resulting from 




















that process of calcification which serves to form the 


outwardly developed skeleton of the mollusk, varies 

ly in composition, growth, substance, colour, 
sculpture, and superficial impression, according to the 
local physical conditions under which it is formed, to 


| give a proximate indication of the nature of its ani- 


| nal occupant. An unphilosophical disregard of these 
-The GALLERY, with | 


considerations, coupled with an impatience to record 
the discovery of new specific forms has tended to in- 


| troduce the mollusca into descriptive zoology with 


premature and often erroneous views; yet notwith- 
standing the errors into which conchologists have 
fallen, in thus attempting to predicate the nature and 
affinities of a mollusk from the characters of its shell, 
very many of the results so anticipated have been 
confirmed on the subsequent investigation of the soft 
parts. The general anatomy of the vertebral type 
was understood long before it occurred to the physio- 
logist to look into the intimate structure of the 
skeleton for characters illustrative of the nature and 
habits of the living animal; now they are detected 
with a precision equal to the discrimination of species, 
Where the study of the endo-skeleton terminates in 
the natural order that of the exo-skeleton begins; and 
the conchology of the mollusca, like the osteology of 
the higher animals, is freely open to a systematic 
The skeleton being deve- 
loped outwardly, and not forming a sustaining cen- 
trum as in the vertebral type, the soft parts with 
their delicate filaments contract and wither as vitality 
ceases; and, considering the difficulty of procuring 


| the living subject, an investigation of the shell is im- 


portant both for geological and zoological purposes, 


| and will go far to elucidate the natural history of the 


animal in detail. The characters of shells, arising 
out of the different natural and physical conditions 
under which they are formed, are numerous and sug- 
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gestive. Among mollusks of marine habit, the shell 
of a carnivorous family is distinguished from that of 
a herbivorous one by a more elaborate use of the 
calcifying organ, in the developement of sculpture, 
tubercles, fronds, spines, and, except in the lamelli- 
branes, by the absence of pearl. In the place of this, 
enamel is formed, where the shell comes in contact 
with the acid secretions of the animal, causing it to 
vitrify, so to speak; and these are stronger in pro- 
portion to the work to be performed of absorbing, 
boring, and other chemical operations necessary to 
the life of the animal, or to the growth and convolu- 
tion of the shell. Mollusks inhabiting a tempes- 
tuous sea or hard bottom, produce a stouter and 
harder shell than those protected by their habit of 
retreating into the soil or into retired cavities; and 
the same distinctions which characterize species of 
different latitudes may be observed in the shells 
of those existing in currents of different temperature 
in the same latitude. Among freshwater species, the 
shell of a mollusk inhabiting a running stream may 
be readily distinguished from one of placid water; 
and the former differs in its less calcareous composi- 
tion and sombre colouring from one of salt-water 
habits just at the point where the waters combine and 
-are brackish. Among terrestrial mollusks, the sub- 
stance and colouring of the shell varies with the 
habits of the animal, and with the influences of heat, 
moisture and vegetation ; the ground species being 
distinguished from those of arboreal habit, and 
species that live in countries of drought or excessive 
dew, from those inhabiting rainy and woody districts, 
Bulimi being of less fugitive habits than most tribes of 
animals, are distributed over the equatorial, tropical, 
and warm temperate regions of the earth in assem- 
blages of species limited in their range, and, so far 
as regards the shell, of very distinct typical character. 
The soft parts are much less variable, and being 
naturally sluggish, with few means of transport, 
little migration occurs even where there are no such 
natural boundaries as seas, deserts, or mountain 
chains. Owing to their arboreal habits, the author 
considers the Bulimi fitter subjects for investigating 
the laws of geographical distribution than the Helices 
which live more in the earth, and are less influenced 
by the conditions with which they are surrounded. 
The few Bulimi of ground habits differ typically but 
little in countries very remote from each other. The 
lecalities of about five hundred species are known, 
and the majority are registered with their circum- 
stances of habitation. Their area of geographical 
distribution lies between 40° south and 35° north 
in the new world, and between 42° south and 60° 
north in the old world:—that is, between the southern 
extremity of Chili and Texas in the former, and 
between Van Diemen’s Land and Sweden in the 
latter; and there is no country within this area of 
which the Bulimi do not form part of the zoology. 
Regarding the shell with reference to its distinctions 
<of form, composition, and system of colours, for the 
little variation in the living animal seems inadequate 
to the purpose, the Bulimi are distributed over this 
area, in seven provinces, of about forty typical assem- 
blages of species, of which three-fifths inhabit the 
Western Hemisphere, and the remaining two-fifths, 
with a wider range and greater local variety of cha- 
racter, in conformity with the more varied ariange- 
ment of the land, inhabit the Eastern.—The author 
distinguishes the typical provinces of distribution as 
Venezuelan, Brazilian, Chilian, Bolivian, Caucasian, 
Malayan and African, and passes through the con- 
sideration of each in detail. The conditions most 
favourable to the calcifying functions of the Bulimi 
are an abundance of decaying vegetable matter, with 
an equable temperature of from 80° to 85°, in dark, 
close, humid woods, among shady thickets or in 
ravines. Near the sea level in thin calcareous soil | 
and sandy plains, where the vegetation is scanty and | 
parched, or in grassy savannahs, the shell is light, 
and often vividly coloured. In species which burrow 
in the earth, the shell is mostly colourless and often 
of glassy tenuity.— The highest condition of the 
genus is in intertropical America, and it ranges 
in both hemispheres according to the parallels of 
equal temperature laid down by Humboldt. The 
calcified condition of the genus corresponds also 
with the curves northward in his isothermal lines 
along the west coast of South America, and those 





bending southward on the east side; the Bulimi 



















































Royat Secrety or Lireratvse.—Col, Leake, 
Memgi 


V.P. in the chair_—The paper read was, ‘A 
on Halicarnassus,’ by Commander T. Spratt RY 
Lieut. Spratt’s communication was a statement 
facts resulting from an investigation of the site of 
Halicarnassus, and in particular of the dispute; 
position of the Mausoleum, undertaken in PUrsuance 
of instructions forwarded by Sir F, Beaufort tg 
Capt. Graves, of the Volage steam-vessel, which th 
author was directed to carry into execution, is 
was guided in his researches partly by the Notes 
particularly by 


having a colder aspect in Chili from the cold preci- 
pitated by the great Antartic current of cold water 
which flows nearly to the Gallapagos Islands, than 
those of the opposite Brazilian coast which are 
effected by the equatorial current. At Patagonia 
the genusis suddenly arrested in a tropical condition 
by the recent geological changes that have taken 
place in that now barren and riverless country. The 
memoir proceeds to show that in the distant islands 
of the Pacific the Bulimi are curiously represented by 
other genera of terrestrial mollusks, but species which 
inhabit islands approximating to continents, such as 
Trinidad, partake of the character of those of the main 
land.—The European species belong to the Caucasian 
type, which has its centre in Asia Minor, where the 
shell is mostly colourless, owing to the dry, juiceless, 
thorny character of the vegetation, which affords little 
nutriment, and the Bulimi live mostly under blocks 
of wood or stone. This type reaches nearly to the 
south-eastern corner of Asia, where it is suddenly met 
at Burmah and in the Malacca peninsula by the 
richly coloured Malayan type which is so abundantly 
and beautifully represented in the islands of the 


of recent investigators, but more 
Vitruvius’s description of the city and by the account 
of the mausoleum given by Pliny. The situation 
chosen by Mausolus is remarkable both for its 
beauty, and for its natural advantages as the site of 
a capital city. The walls, which inclose a circuit of 
three miles, are easily traceable. In the very centre 
and most commanding situation of the space inclose 
within the walls, a spacious platform, sufficiently cor. 
responding to the measurements given by Vitruyi 

and surrounded by fragments of sculpture and other 
indications that a magnificent structure once occy. 





ret 
Eastern Archipelago. The distribution of the genus | pied the spot, appears clearly to mark the site ieee 
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wapidity with which water absorbs air as soon as it 
thawed, Mr. Faraday called attention to the impor- 
wee of this natural arrangement to aquatic plants 
wr anienals to whose life air is as indispensable as to 

which live on land. Mr, Faraday then referred 
to Mr. Douny’s discovery that water, when deprived of 

*, does not boil till it reaches the temperature of 
o70°, and that, at that degree of heat it explodes. He 
mentioned that he suggested to Mr. Douny that ice 
ghen placed in oil (so as to prevent its receiving any 
air from the atmosphere on thawing) would probably 
explode on reaching the boiling temperature. This 
experiment had been successfully tried by Mr. Douny, 
and was as successfully repeated on this occasion. 
Mr. Faraday then invited attention to the extraor- 
dinary property of ice in solidifying water which is 
in contact with it. Two pieces of moist ice will 
consolidate into one. Hence the property of damp 
mow to become compacted into a snowball—an effect 
ghich cannot be produced on dry, hard-frozen snow. 
Mr. Faraday suggested, and illustrated by a diagram, 
that a film of water must possess the property of 
freezing when placed between two sets of icy particles, 
though it will not be affected by a single set of par- 
tides. Certain solid substances, as flannel, will also 
freeze to an icy surface, though other substances, as 
gold-leaf, cannot be made to do so. In this freezing 
action latent heat becomes sensible heat, the con- 
uous particles must therefore be raised in tempe- 
mature while the freezing water is between them. It 
follows from hence that, by virtue of the solidifying 
power at points of contact, the same mass may be 
freezing and thawing at the same moment, and even 
that the freezing process in the inside may be a 
thawing process on the outside. Mr. Faraday then 
referred to Mr. Thomson’s memoirs on the effect of 
pressure on the freezing point. Mr. Thomson has 
shown that immense pressure will prevent water from 
freering at 32°—ice naturally occupies a greater 
yolume than that of the water which forms it. And 
ye may conceive that when ice is pressed the ten- 
dency is to give it both the water bulk and state. 

In conclusion, Mr. Faraday noticed briefiy, and 
chiefly by way of suggestion, the molecular condition 
ofice as presenting many curious results, and called 
attention to the strangeness of striz being formed in 
abody of such uniform composition as pure water 
frozen into ice. 
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FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition of Pictures, by Old Masters. 

THE present collection is one of much interest. 
hhe difficulties of making a novel selection from 
private galleries which have so often before con- 
tributed their best specimens, has been before 
illuded to. The present collection, however, con- 
tains many novelties—pictures which, the Cata- 
logue informs us, “‘have come from the country 
msidences of their possessors, where, of course, 
oly a limited number of persons can have had an 
opportunity of seeing them.”—The Earl of Yar- 
borough has contributed no less than thirty-five of 
these, being a considerable portion of his collec- 
ton at Appuldurcombe Park. There are many 
§ecimens of the Italian school which formed 
lading features of Mr. Hope’s Gallery in Duchess 
Street, and which their removal to his new 
residence—where he has not caused any gallery to 
be constructed—will probably prevent the public 

m having access to again in this way for many a 
tay to come. The taste of the Rev. Mr. Sandford 
md that of Mr. Haywood Hawkins are good 
glarantees for the quality of their respective con- 
tributions, 

The Directors of the Institution state, that they 
vill be “enabled to retain a selection of these for 

study of artists at the close of the Exhibition.” 

this subject a word of comment may not be 


out of place. This Institution was established, 
now nearly half a century since, for the cultiva- 
tion and promotion of British Art. One” of the 
best means of effecting these objects is, obvi- 
ously, that of placing before the student such 
works as contain within themselves most elevation 
of thought, nobleness of aim, and beauty of Art- 
language. Such has not, however, been the 
ordinary practice here. Pictures remarkable for 
technical skill, involving considerations of strictly 
imitative powers, have always been preferred ; and 
the consequence of such mis-direction have been 
seen in the works that have afterwards covered 
the walls of the modern Exhibition, manifesting 
powers of hand rather than of head. It is true, 
the country is not too rich in examples of the 
devotional and classical art of the best Italian schools. 
What we have, are scattered throughout the 
several galleries of the kingdom belonging to 
aristocratic possessors ; and the difficulty of getting 
these together in an annual metropolitan Exhibi- 
tion will be readily understood. Again, many of 
these examples are not of the highest of their class, 
—and do not, therefore, duly represent the powers 
of the artists who produced them. The Art-student 
having thus few opportunities of observing and 
comparing the highest and best examples, has the 
faculty of investigation imperfectly excited. He 
becomes uncritical ; and turns to the lower schools, 
which tax his thinking powers less, appeal more 
easily to the popular understanding, and depend 
for their success on the elaboration of minor points. 
The schools of Flemish and Dutch art are annually 
put before him in this Institution in a higher condi- 
tion of verification than any others ; and they be- 
come, therefore, the points d’appui of his mental 
and manual operations. This is not the truemode of 
elevating the purpose or giving a tone to the ener- 
gies of the juvenile student. The want of a recog- 
nized system and an authorized director who could 
best assist such studies as the Governors profess to 
promote, is here sensibly felt. 

The first picture which challenges the eye in the 
present collection isa very good specimen of one of 
the lower masters of a late age in Italian art—Guer- 
cino’s Angelica and Medora (1). It is one of those 
exemplifications, belonging to the time, of the 
application of mere academic studies to poetical 
combination. It is a good example of the master’s 
practice,—dealing with the mere accidental facts 
of his model, unaided by any of the idealism which 
the study of the principle of Greek sculpture would 
have inspired. This appears to be one of two treat- 
ments of the subject. The account kept by the 
painter informs us that one was executed for the 
community or guild of hisnative place, and presented 
by it to His Eminence Cardinal Ginetti, the Legate 
of Ferrara, in November 1642, costing 351 crowns, 




























































The second was executed in November 1647, for- 


the Marquis di Plessis Perlin, for 312 crowns. 
Another picture by the same artist, St. John in the 
Wilderness (26), is one of a large number of treat- 
ments of the subject. It is the mere result of a 
naturalist’s observation :—a transcription of ordi- 
nary form, done with so much care as to induce 
the belief that of the numerous treatments of this 
subject by the master this may have been one of 
the earliest. 

One of the best examples of a master whose ten- 
dency is uniformly to over-polish and elaborate 
beauty into prettiness and prettiness into in- 
sipidity, Carlo Dolce, may be seen in The Virgin 
and Child (38), belonging to Lord Overstone. 
There are here good expression, a more har- 
monious and less chilling sense of colour than 
usual with this master—not running so much on 
cold tints,—and a degree of completeness that has 
not merged into the conceit which is associated 
with the name. Exception may be taken to 
the too advanced character of the childish form 
which the beauty of the tinting may in part only 
redeem ; but certain it is, that on these shores we 
have seen no picture by the same master so little 
inferior to the examples by him in the Florentine 
galleries—of which the ‘ Poesia” of the Corsini 
stands the acknowledged capo d’opera. 

Of the innumerable altar-pieces of enlarged 
dimensions which crowd on the eye in every chapel 





of the Italian church, there is a specimen here 
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in The Salutation (163), by Manzuoli di San Friano. 
There will be recognized in the picture much of 
the manner of the imitators of Michael Angelo :— 
not that there is especially visible the direct influ- 
ence of the great artist. There are, nevertheless, 


passages here which bespeak a correspondence with 
the operations of Sebastiano,—and much in the 
selection of pose, treatment of drapery, and pecu- 


liarly selected colour, that reminds us of more than 
one example of the Aretine biographer himself. 
There are much of severity in the thinking, much 
nobleness of style, and fervid expression. It is in 
pictures of this class that are first discerned the 
elements of that decline into the conventions of the 
studio,—that departure from the earnest and sin- 
cere outpourings of devotional spirit, to indulge in 
the contrivances of contrast and in other artistic 
technicalities—which in a little later time resulted 
in the egotism wherein the painter gave up the 
high consideration of his subject for the purpose of 
displaying his art—il suo valore. 

The Virgin and Child (151) has been most capri- 
ciously attributed to Perugino. They who are 
conversant with the operations of that artist, who 
know his earlier and his later works, will not be 
thus superficially satisfied. We are not disposed 
to assign this picture even to one of his many 
scholars of any mark. The most illustrious of these 
have a distinguishable speciality, though not exempt 
from an influence which gave a certain community 
of aspect to the school. It is this community of 
look which has on many an occasion led to the mis- 
take of an early work being given to the hand of 
the divine painter himself. More than one picture 
which we could not have accepted as even from 
the hands of a Pinturricchio or a Spagna has 
been ignorantly ascribed to Raffaelle,—and the un- 
learned have mistaken the receipt, or conventional, 
modes of the innumerable imitators of the school 
for an exemplification of his first manner, as the 
cant of pictorial biographic pedantry has it. The 
little picture formerly in the Borghese, afterwards 
in the Sykes collection, now known in our own 
National Gallery as ‘ The Vision of a Knight,’ 
affords an excellent opportunity to the unlearned 
to make acquaintance with what was really tho 
first manner of the greatest scholar of Perugino: 
and the learned and complete account drawn up 
by the profound antiquary and writer on Raffaelle, 
Passavant—coincided in and confirmed by another 
well-instructed writer—puts us in possession of all 
that this great artist really ever did. Of Perugino 
and his other scholars enough is now known to 
make mistake impossible. 

The Toilet of Venus (27) and St. John in the 
Wilderness (31), by Annibal Carracci, are two good 
exemplifications of pictorial tact in making studies 
from the living models, by dint of befitting acces- 
sory, to do duty for the realization of scriptural 
or poetic revelation. They are distinguished by 
mastery of means and for breadth and simplicity 
of style. 

3y Schidone, a master from whose hand the 
examples in this country are not numerous, there 
is A Holy Family (44). Bred in the school, as it is 
said, of the last-named artist, he lost no means of 
engrafting on the readiness and freedom of its style 
the addition of greater amenities. The influence of 
the study of Correggio, as well as that of higher 
practice, may be discerned in this picture :—one of 
a class of which many are to be found in Continental 
galleries. There are here much beauty of colour, 
graceful feeling, and spirit of touch. By the latter 
particular the painter has allowed himself to be 
betrayed, in many portions of the draperies, into 
the indulgence of simplicity to the extent of im- 
probability. An air of incompleteness is another 
consequence of such off-hand treatment. 

Guido’s powers find no good representation in 
the picture here ascribed to him, The Magdalen 
(14). It is a very poor work :—black in colour 
and hard in effect.—The St. Sebastian of Domeni- 
chino (65) is another of the Bolognese treatments 
of academic study :—painted with the accustomed 
force and with the peculiarities of the school.— 
Of the several pictures by Tintoretto, the most 
representative of his art is the portrait of An Eng- 
lish Nobleman (121). It carries on its face the 
stamp of authenticity:—possessing the quiet dignity 
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and unaffected arrangement for which his portraits 
were remarkable. It is curious to see him dealing 
with the Saxon physiognomy :—not sacrificing the 
individuality of the sanguine-complexioned sitter, 
yet imparting the proverbial “‘ senatorial” character 


to the pose and air. In the two pictures from the col- | 


lection of Mr. Hope, his historic powers are not so 
well represented :—for the Holy Family (18), while 


rich in colour and vigorous in touch, is affected | 


in pose,—and The Holy Family, with St. Jerome (22) 
presents a group of human forms disproportioned 
in their parts, ill drawn, and bearing but little 
relation to each other. The head of the donatore 
is half as large again as was necessary. A Portrait 
(34), in Mr. Samuel Rogers's possession, is, in our 
opinion, wrongly ascribed to. him. If it ever 
came from this artist’s easel, it has undergone at 
some ignorant restorer’s hands the customary 
process of being first flayed and then stippled. 
The attribution to him of The Consecration of a 
Bishop, with Portrait of Paul the Third (74), 
must surely be a misprint in the Catalogue :—there 
being no particle of the picture which exhibits the 
practice of the master. There is here The Descent 
from the Cross, from the Orleans Gallery (102),—and 
there is a very good Portrait of a Cardinal (125). 

Notwithstanding that the portraits of Three 
Children of the Gaddi Family (129) belong to a 
distinguished amateur, we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that they can lay any claim to be from 
the hand of Da Vinci :—that his great and com- 
prehensive taste could ever have descended to the 
trivial particularization of such features, or that 
it would not, if it had had to deal with so much un- 
couthness, have modified the individualities. The 
extent to which absolute ugliness has been here 
insisted on makes us sceptical as to the author- 
ship :—and we gladly turn from the picture to the 
Infant Saviour and St. John (29). This has many 
of the qualities which we expect on looking at any 
work said to be by this master; and the Luinesque, 
if not the Leonardesque, air that breathes through 
it at once assigns it to Lombard practice. The 
picture, almost in grisaille, is full of grace and 
beauty. The St. John is exquisite in feeling and 
pose. 

Albano is seldom to our taste. His poetical con- 
ceptions are always alloyed, in our view, by a 
prettiness and smallness of conceit that mar the 
allegories with which he has to deal. There is less 
of this alloy than usual in the large picture of 
Buropa (40). ign, some good 


It has graceful desi 
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composition, and more of largeness and liberality 


His 
the 
The fancy is much 


of style than is customary with the master. 
Echo and Narcissus (45) comes more within 
category of his usual practice. 
impaired by the affectation. 

Paduanino’s Nessus and Dejanira (41) exhibits 
study of the Titianesque treatment A good assem- 
blage of colour bespeaks this; but the present is 
no very high evidence of the master,—if it be really 
from his hand. ; 

Sasso Ferrato’s Madonna (64) is one of his in- 
numerable studies, made after receipt, for the 
oratory or chamber of the devout. 

Of the later Italian school, and its decline, there 
is an example here in Onorio Marinari’s Virgin and 
Child (118). This is an instructive picture for the 
student,— indicating the conventions which explain 
the reason of that decline. What a contrast does 
it present, with all its technical appliance, to the 
more earnest and sincere treatments of the mo- 
nastic painters ! 

By Bourdon, Our Saviour at the Well (160) is an 
example breathing a certain elevation of thought. 
It is inferior in this quality, however, to the 
‘Transport of the Ark,’ now in our National Gal- 
lery. 

By Salvator Rosa there is the well-known Jason 
and the Dragon (168). This is a good exemplifica- 
tion of the imaginative and savage spirit of the 
elassic Neapolitan. Executed with the daring of 
a highly-wrought poetical fancy, the touch betrays 
the ardent and impatient character which subordi- 
nated technical considerations. 

+ There are reasonable doubts as to the paternity 
of the Del Sarto Portrait (167) :—a picture which 
has undergone sad retouching. The hands with 
their stippling are significant of the mal-treatment 











which it has suffered. The portrait said to be of 
Mahommed the Second, by Giovanni Bellini, bears | 
no similitude in style or execution to the works of 

that master in Oriental presentment, in the Brera 

or in the Venetian Academy. 

The portrait of one of the most conspicuous 
| characters of Middle-Age times, the infamous 
| Cesar Borgia (53)—one of the features of Mr. 
Hope’s gallery—is here. This portrait affords a 
good subject to the physiognomist. The politic 
and subtle character which, in the person of the 
Duke of Valentino, furnished Machiavelli with the 
model for his great political writing, ‘The Prince,’ | 
must in its pictorial presentment offer a subject of | 
deep interest to the student of human feature. 
There is much here to attest the subtlety and cha- 
racteristic treachery of the man. Of his brutality | 
and of his sanguinary temperament there is small 
evidence. The painter may perhaps have thought 
it most safe to flatter. Truth was but little familiar 
to such ears as Borgia’s,—and the artist may have | 
followed the courtier’s custom. The assertion that | 
the work is by Correggio is a mistake which we | 
did not expect to find still perpetuated. When 
this picture formed part of the Orleans Gallery, the 
impossibility of such ascription was proved. The 
Duke was a prisoner in Spain in 1504—not long 
before his death,—when Correggio was just ten | 
years of age. It is known that a portrait of the | 
Prince was made by Piero di Cosimo, which had 
been lost sight of,—that the painter retained pos- | 
session of the cartoon or drawing for this portrait, 
and it is imagined that this may have served as 
the model to another artist :—that such artist was | 
Correggio, we should be very slow to assume.— 
Cupid conducting Helen to the Vessel (174), attri- 
buted to the same master, may safely be pronounced | 
to be by an inferior hand. 

Of the many repetitions by Titian of his Mag- 
dalen, No. 17, belonging to Lord Yarborough, 
one of the best is here. It possesses the quality of | 
subtle tinting proper to the great colourist, and | 
has undergone little interference at the restorer’s | 
hands. To the same artist is absurdly attributed | 
the portrait of Old Borgia, Pope Alexander the 
Sixth. Nor would we place implicit confidence in | 
the same paternity for Christ at Emmaus (123),— 
or for A Nun, from the Borghese Palace (171). 











Frye Art-Gossip.—So fluctuating are the 
rumours and probabilities as to the ultimate des- 
tination of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, 
that when we desire to make certain suggestions 
of our own in reference to that body which we 
have much at heart, we scarcely know what we | 
have or have not to recommend. Not many weeks 
Lord John Russell informed the House of 

Commons that he had made a communication to 
the Academy to the effect that the rooms which it | 
occupies in the building in Trafalgar Square would 
be wanted for the better arrangement and” exhi- 
bition of the national pictures,—and accompanied 
that communication by a proposal which involved | 
some Government aid to them in providing a new 
domicile. We have some reason to believe that 
Lord John Russell is disposed to bestow on the | 
Academy a subsidy of 40,000/., in two sums of 
20,0007. each,—and have some arguments to offer 
in support of the policy of so subsidizing the 
Academy, as soon as we shall know that we are 
not arguing in the dark. Meanwhile, however, 
|a change has come o’er the ministerial dream, 
| which renders it possible that a totally different 
settlement of the Academy question may take 
| place,—and one much more to our taste. Rumours 
| have arisen that the pictures in the National 
| Gallery—an inestimable collection are suffer- 
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ing from the accidents of their locality; and 
| last week Lord John Russell stated to the 


| House that he had received a report from certain 
| gentlemen whom he had requested to make in- 
quiries on the subject, containing suggestions for | 
the better preservation of the pictures,—but sus- 
pending their final opinion until they had made fur- 
| ther inquiries :—and that he thought it was desira- 
ble that some further information should be had 
before a vote was called for to carry out any 
arrangements for permanently locating the pictures. | 
The Commission appointed to examine into the 





‘ 


| it may be held to indicate. 


question of injury accruing to the pictures ffm 
remaining where they are, consists, we bel 

of Dr. Faraday, Mr. Eastlake, and Mr. Willian 
Russell,—or of those gentlemen with others, 

Since then, a select committee of the House of 
Commons has been appointed “to Consider the 
present accommodation afforded by the Nation 
Gallery and the best mode of preserving and ex. 
hibiting works of Art given to the nation.” 
as we have said, may in the result alter the whole 
character of the accommodation offered to the Ro 

Academy, and make it necessary that we should 
direct our attention to another part of the subject 
than that which has seemed most pressing unt 
now.—We may add, that the Vernon pictures wil 


| not be removed to Marlborough House until the 


Government Commission of Inquiry shall hay 
made its report. 

It is no later than last week that we had occa. 
sion to speak of the fine statues by Mr. Wyatt noy 
exhibiting in the Sculpture Gallery of the Royal 
Academy,—and to express our surprise that the 
author of this and of other works by the sam 
hand should not be found in the ranks of the Ag. 
demicians. Whatever amount of injustice has been 
dealt to this great artist by the Academy is noy 
made irremediable. Letters from Rome announg 
his sudden death in that city,—and it appears that 
he was beyond the reach of professional reward 
while we were urging his claim. Mr. Wyatt died 
on the 29th of last month. 

We stated last week that the 245 designs sent 
in for the great building to be erected in Hyde 
Park for the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 would 





| in all probability be exhibited together, for the pur- 


pose of giving the public an opportunity of esti. 
mating the amount of architectural talent which 
the appeal of the Commissioners had called forth, 
and the interest taken in the great project which 
Accordingly, these 
designs are now collected at the House of the In. 
stitution of Civi! Engineers in Great George Street, 
Westminster; where the view is what is called 
private for three days, ending with to-day. We 
may probably after the public shall have had the 
opportunity of reviewing the judgment of the Com- 
mittee to whom these designs were referred, take 
an opportunity of entering into some description of 
their merits according to our estimate. By the 
way, the Builder, the Architect, the Historic Times, 
and the J/lustrated London News have severally 
been permitted to announce ground plans and ele- 
vations of the edifice projected by the Building 
Committee. From what we have ourselves seen, 
the internal arrangements for the visitors appear 
to us to have been well considered,—which is more 
than we can say for the external elevation. The 
dome proposed (twice the size of that of St. Paul’s!!) 
is neither useful nor ornamental. We have con- 


| siderable doubts’ whether it could possibly be 
| erected in the time required,—still more, whether 
it can be reared for any such sum as the probable 


funds will supply,—but none whatever that, be the 


| amount of funds what they may, they should not 


thus be administered in extravagant waste. 

We observe that the price of admission to the 
Exhibition of Antient and Medieval Art, at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, is on 
Monday to be reduced to three-pence. This change 
is for the laudable purpose of allowing artizans 
and mechanics working in the branches of art and 


| manufacture exhibited an opportunity of com 


paring the works of the men of former days with 
their own. The step is a proof, among other recent 


| ones, that the Society rightly apprehends the spirit 


of its mission. 

It is proposed to present a memorial to Govern: 
ment for the purchase of the Cottingham collection 
as the basis of a metropolitan museum of Medieval 
and other styles of Architecture, and those branches 
of Art more immediately connected with it. At 
present there exists no public museum devoted to 
architecture; for the Soanean is hardly available to 
the public generally,—and it is, moreover, p! 
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under such restrictions that no accessions can be 
made to its original contents. One on a more 


| extensive and comprehensive scale is, therefore, 


a desideratum. The memorial is lying for sigu® 
tures at Mr. N. J. Cottingham’s ; where, we may 
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tion, aD evening conversazione took place on 
the 7th inst.,—on which occasion the principal 
‘eg and other rooms were lit up for the recep- 
: umerous Visitors. 
ag the Director of the Royal Picture 
y and Professor at the University of Berlin, 
arrived in England for the purpose of making 
himself further acquainted with the works of Art 
‘» this country. Though he is desirous of availing 
himself of every opportunity of inspecting all 
branches of the Fine Arts, his attention is, we 
understand, especially directed to paintings in 
niniature and to illuminated manuscripts. He is 
anxious to trace out the present possessors of the 
yarious manuscripts described by Dibdin,—especi- 
ally those in the possession of Mr. Henry Broadley, 
of Mr. Dent, and of Mr. Johnes of Hafod,—and 
ill be thankful for any inteiligence respecting them. 
When we consider how rich this country is in pri- 
yate collections of the very character which Dr. 
Waagen seeks, and the object which Dr. Waagen 
has in view—that of completing a work on missal 
inting and illuminated manuscripts —we trust that 
opportunities of examination will be freely and 
promptly afforded him. ; 
A large and excellent specimen of David Teniers 
under the hammer of Messrs. Christie & 
Manson this day. It is called ‘The Kermesse,’ 
apd represents a numerous party of peasants 
fasting before the door of a cabaret. It looks, 
at the first glance, somewhat black in the fore- 
ground ; but this feeling of a slight imperfection 
soon wears off, and the eye remains delighted with 
the spirit and truth of the whole composition and 
treatment. The peep into the distance is especially 
happy. The picture was the property of Mr. 
Philip Metcalfe, the intimate friend, fellow-traveller, 
and executor of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Mr. 
Metcalfe is supposed to have bought his small 
cllection of pictures under the advice of Sir 
Joshua, and the Teniers and some other of the 
pictures to be sold on the same occasion justify 
such a supposition.—Several Dutch pictures of 
value will be found in this collection ; and among 
the excellent examples by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one 
of his earliest works of great interest. 
We noticed last week, with due commendation, 
Mr. Cotterill’s vase for the Ascot Races,—and 
have now to say a good word for the Royal Hunt 


Cup, executed by Mr. Alfred Brown, for the same | 


yearly amusement. Mr. Brown has chosen the 
taza style, and figured the close of a stag hunt at 
the base of the cup. The general design has 
much merit, and the modelling (of the dogs 
epecially) is full of tasteful feeling and appropriate 
detail. 

A set of twelve silver desert plates which we 
lave just seen are of a very novel character and 
df great interest. They are parcel gilt; and their 
entres are beautifully engraven by a certain Peter 
Maes, a Fleming, from the designs of the celebrated 
Gemanartist Aldegraver. The Laboursof Hercules 
fom the subjects of these designs. There were 
érginally thirteen plates,—one of which is now 
uissing. It is singular that each plate bears the 
English Hall mark. The plates are now the pro- 
pety of the Earl of Denbigh, and may be deemed 
good specimens of engraving of the time. The 
borders are of arabesque richly designed. 

The coal factors and merchants of the City of 
London have been presenting Mr. J. B. Bunning 
vith a valuable piece of plate to express “their 


jainiration of his genius and judgment in the erec- 


ton of the Coal Exchange, and of his urbanity 
throughout the progress of a work which is not 
More approved of,” say they, ‘“ by those for whose 
We and convenience it was designed than by the 
Wblic at large for its taste and elegance as a work 
of Art,” 


A monumental statue of the late Marquis of 

ndonderry—the tribute of his brother, the pre- 
sat Marquis—has just been erected inWestminster 
‘ bbey—opposite to that of Mr.Canning. The figure 
the size of life,—and executed in white Carrara 
marble. The deceased senator is in the attitude of 
waking. One hand holds a scroll on which is in- 
tribed “‘ Peace of Paris, 1814”—the other sustains 
ihe flowing robes of the Order of the Garter. The 
atue is the work of Mr. J. E. Thomas. The in- 


quote. It would be hard to subject the tributes of 
domestic affection to the inquisition of criticism,— 
particularly, as History will scarcely look to them 
for her materials. 

The Central Railway Station at Newcastle— 
which the Newcastle Chronicle describes as ‘the 
most striking and original in design, and substan- 
tial and massive in execution, of all the great works 
of its kind which railway enterprise has planted in 
the large provincial towns”—is engaging, says that 
paper, ‘‘ the almost unremitting labour of six hun- 
dred men with a view to its completion and dedi- 
cation to public use on our great national anni- 
versary, the 18th of June.” Our readers 
remember that in speaking [ante, p. 560] of this mag- 


bited in the Architecture Room of the Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition, we expressed a hope that nothing 
would interfere to prevent the complete carrying 
out of a design which, if not curtailed, must produce 


mental architecture in the kingdom. The New- 
castle Chronicle, quoting our criticism and our ex- 
pressed hope, gives us to understand that the latter 
is already disappointed. ‘‘ The building,” says our 
contemporary, “‘is just now at the critical point 
where the original plan must be carried out or for 
ever abandoned ; and the Directors of the Railway 
Company, yielding to the pressure for economy, 
have determined that the covered arcades, the most 
imposing feature of the plan, shall be given up, 
and their place supplied by a heavy wall necessary 
to support the roof, but altering the aspect of the 
building completely. It seems that about 4,000J. 
| will be the extent of the saving (the portico being 
| indispensable) ; 
| the ingenuity of the architect in the construction 





| have a maimed and curtailed plan instead of one 
| which would have made the Central Station at 
Newcastle the finest public building in Great 
Britain. Can nothing be done to avert this by the 
Corporation, by the Carlisle Company, or by a 
public or private contribution ? 
reasonable to expect that the expense should en- 
tirely fall upon one company; but this is a question 
in which the town has a direct interest,—and in 


bitter regret on this moment when a week of over- 
rigid economy may entail on us the reproach of 
years.” 


Round Church of St. John at Little Maplestead in 
Essex. The plan of this church is said to be unique: 


semi-circular chancel. The external appearance 
is at present disfigured by an unseemly erection at 
diapered doorway. The interior is filled with tall 
and unsightly pews. 
tect named,—and 3,000/. are wanting to make 
good the restorations. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—SEVENTH and DIRECTOR'S MA- 
TINEE, for EXTRA VISITORS, TUESDAY, June 18, at Three 
o'Clock.—WILLIS’S ROOMS.— Double Quartett, £ miner—Spohr; 
First Violin, M. Sainton. Grand Sonata, in c, Op. 53—Beethoven ; 
Pianoforte :—C, Vocal Piece, Mdile. Graumann. Quartett 
in c, No, 57 ; First Violin, Herr Ernst. tes Fu 
tives, played by the composers, 8. Heller and Ernst; Capr 
Truite,” for Piano, S. Heller. Vocal Piece. Duett in p, Op. 
Mendelssohn ; Halle and Piatti. Aria, “ Der Kriegeslust,” 
sonda)—Spohr; M. Stockhausen. Finale, the Military Ch 
from Jessonda, by the Hungarian and other Vocali 
Orchestral Accompaniment. For Tickets, inquire at ( 

JOHN ELLA, Director, 
st and Halle are engaged for the last Séance of the Season, 


k 
on Tuesday, July 2. 




























HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS.—GRAND MORNING CON- 
CERT, on MONDAY, June 17, to commence at Half-past One 
o Clock precisely, under the immediate Patr » of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, His Re Prince Albert, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Gloucester, their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Nepaulese Ambassador and Suite, and 
other most distinguished personages.—The Friends of the late 
Madame DULCKEN and the Members of the Musical Profession, 
desirous of testifying their respect and esteem for her memory. in- 
tend to givea GRAND MORNING CONCERT for the BENEFIT 
of her FAMILY, at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, 
and through the kind concession of the direction of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, made for this occasion exclusively, several of the leading 
artistes of that establishment will also appear. Full particulars 
may be obtained at the principal Music-warehouses and Libraries; 
of any of the Members of the Committee ; and of Chas, Stovin, Esq. 
Hon. Sec., 81, Harley-street. 























mer & | 


more prosperous times we may look back with | : ; : “ ly 
. | mastery is required,—and was more frequently out 


—having not only a circular west end, but also a | 


the west end which completely conceals a beautiful | 


Mr. Carpenter is the archi- | 


scription on the pedestal we purposely forbear to } |; 


may | 


nificent structure as seen in the drawing of it exhi- | 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Subscribers and the Pub- 
c are respectfully informed the EIGHTH and LAST CONCERT 
will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on MONDAY 
EVENING, June 17.—Programme: Sinfonia, in G minor, Mozart; 
Conzert Stick, in C minor (first time of performance), pianoforte, 
Mr. Benedict, Benedict ; Overture, * Der Berggeist,’ Spohr; Sin- 
fonia, in A, No. 7, Beethoven; Fantasia, violin, Herr Ernst, Ernst ; 
Overture, ‘Jubilee,’ Weber. Vocal Performers: Miss Lucombe 
and Miss Dolby. Conductor, Mr. Costa—Single Tickets (with 
Reserved Seat), 12 18.; Double Tickets (ditto), 1. 10s. ; Triple 
Tickets (ditto), 2. 5s. To be obtained of Messrs. Addison, 210, 
Regent Street. G. W. BUDD, Secretary. 


CoNCERTS OF THE WEEK.—Mendelssohn’s @di- 
pus.—Mrs. Anderson's Concert was the concert not 
only of the season, but of many past seasons, in right 
of the credit done to herself and the compliment 
paid to her audience by the selection of a work 
in every respect so remarkable and interesting as 
Mendelssohn’s scenic and choral music to the 
‘ Edipus.’ Thus, though the second part of her 


| programme was more than ordinarily engaging, 


a work ranking amongst the finest pieces of monu- | 


2,000/. has been already saved by | 


It may be un-} 


from the more than ordinarily good occupation 
given to the singers of the Royal Italian Opera, 
and from the benefit-giver’s constancy to Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Fantasia, (a work which, heard 
from time to time, is always welcome,) we must 
content ourselves with a mere specification of these 
matters, in order that we may dwell on the greater 
and more serious attraction in question. 

Though everything short of dramatic perfor- 
mance had been provided to present the music 
of ‘ Edipus’ in its right aspect, we must insist that 
owing to the manner in which the chorus is em- 
ployed, and to the plurality of speakers on the stage 
at the same time, the music to ‘(&dipus’ suffers 
much more from being executed in union with 
mere recitation than the music to ‘ Antigone.’ 
From a general audience we have no right to ex- 
pect that “eye and ear of imagination” which dis- 
criminate personages, suggest action, provide en- 
trance and exit ; and the effort to follow the story 


| of the roof,—and for the other 2,000/. we are to | or to connect the speeches is so straining as to 
| leave little attention disposable for the musician. 


Thus, though Mr. Bartholomew’s connecting verses 
and translations might have been worse done,—and 
though Mr. Bartley read his best,—the mixture of 
speech with song proved heavy, confusing, and was 
calculated unfavourably to act on the concert- 
goer’s judgment of what he went to hear—a new 
composition by Mendelssohn. Then, we must add 
that the Chorus went through its task with the ill- 
assuredness of scholars, in a case where the fullest 


of tune than we have ever before heard the chorus 


| of the Royal Italian Opera. 


A subscription is on foot for the restoration of the 


Let us now treat the composition sketch-wise. 
In one respect, the fragmentary form of a large 
portion of the music exhibits Mendelssobn’s mas- 
tery over construction, and his power of expression 
in the accompaniment of recitative, in the most 
striking light of excellence. The manner, for in- 
stance, in which the second Strophe and Anti- 
strophe (both framing speeches of the principal actors 
and including progressive action) are knitted up into 
the solid forms of coherent writing by the steady 
yet never pedantic persistence of the orchestra, 
claims express notice. Too much, again, can hardly 
be said in praise of the close and pathetic expres- 
siveness of the instrumental accompaniments to 
the spoken dialogue. Among the more important 
choral hymns are two of surpassing captivation ; 
exceeding, we think, any portions of the ‘ Antigone’ 
music—the Hymn to Bacchus excepted. The first, 
an ode in praise of Greece, was a favourite with 
its writer. ‘I think,” (he once said in our hear- 
ing) ‘that I have got the Greek tone the best in that 
chorus.” Sweet and dignified, though ancient in 
its forms, is the melody, accompanied by one of 
those strains of orchestral sound in mellowness 
totally unrivalled, save by Mendelssohn's self, —the 
secret of which perhaps lies in the importance and 
richness given to the middle part of his stringed 
quartett. Towards the close of this noble strain 
the flowing animation of the accompaniment” pro- 
duces an effect of rich life and stately splendour, 
to be characterized duly by no epithets, yet to be 
forgotten by none that have heard it. The other 
chorus to which we refer is the warlike one, ‘Ah! 








* Those who hunt coincidences will be amused to hear 
that the figure in question, so striking in its situation as 
depicting the glories of the ‘‘ mighty god Poseidon,” is, 
note for note, the first four bars of the ‘ Elizabethen 
Walzer’ of Strauss. 
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were I on yonder plain,’—to the simple and sur- 
passing grandeur of which tribute must be also 
paid. In both, the skill with which monotony and 
heaviness are avoided by orchestral means without 
the slightest orchestral trick, is marvellous. 

On other points of this sublime (yet not severe) 
music we must descant when further acquaintance 
and a more perfect performance shall have furnished 
us with the means of so doing. But who that sums 
up the music in Mendelssohn’s four theatrical works, 
of which this is the last made known to us, can rise 
from the account without a redoubled yearning of 
regret that he died ere his opera was written? 








Her Masesty’s THEATRE.— Whether the ‘Tem- 
pest’ turn up a mine of gold for the Haymarket 
management, or die out and leave sands that are 
not of Pactolus behind it, — Mr. Lumley de- 
serves entire credit as having done his best to 
produce a good novelty. In proportion as we have 
seen cause to disapprove of his management in ! 
many points, are we bound emphatically to record 
his worthy deeds. A libretto written for England 


by M. Scribe is an event in the history of the | 
English Theatre. Then, seeing that M. Meyerbeer | 


requires some dozen years to pick an opera of his 
to pieces ere it is ready for the stage, and that 
M. Auber is notoriously engaged on his ‘ Pro- 
digal,’—which, like other prodigals, appears to give 
its parent no common trouble—M. Halévy was the 
composer naturally to be looked to,—not merely 
because of the known skill and universal accept- 
ance of his music, but also from his being in the 
habit of working in conjunction with the French 
dramatists,— which sympathy implies a better 
chance of situation being rendered and text illus- 
trated than could have been attained had M. Scribe’s 
book been set by Dr. Spohr or Signor Verdi.— 
Thus we are glad to record that the success was 
complete, and that the recalls at the close were 
rapturous. Of the opera we may pass judgment 
on some future day :—of an entirely new produc- 
tion on so large a scale we will at present trust our- 
selves only to record impressions, 

A fortnight since Mr. Barnett’s pamphlet enabled 
us to give a sketch of M. Scribe’s libretto. This 
when wrought out on the stage presents matters 
for comment which were not to be divined in 
perusal. In representation it was impossible not 
to feel that the storm-prologue, when musically 
treated, implies improbabilities hardly to be ad- 
mitted even in opera. The winds and waters must 
be lulled; the crew must leave their labouring 
ship, while the chorus kneels towards the audience 
and sings its preghiera; and when this is over, 
then the masts sink, and the waters rise, and the 
curtain falls!—Nor did the study of ‘La Tempesta’ 
on paper make us feel what we felt this day week, 





that the part of Aric! (Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi), which | 


is mimic, interferes with the predominance of the 
part of Miranda(Ma meSontag), which is musical. 
The French stage, we «now, encourages this division 
of interest ; yet even ‘La Muette,’ in a musical 
theatre, suffers from the want of good occupation 
for the prima donna,—and ‘Le Dieu et la Baya- 
dtre,’ deliciously fanciful as are its story and music, 
seems to be now approached with reluctance by 
both actors and singers.—Further, the characters 
of Ferdinand (Signor Baucarde) and of Prospero 
(Signor Coletti) are reduced to 2 secondary in- 
terest, while Caliban (Signor Lablache) is made 
the king of the drama. Yet his is a royalty not 
without drawbacks which hamper its adequate re- 
presentation. It is impossible that the passionate 
scene betwixt the mongter and Miranda, on 
which the plot turns, can be duly acted. Like 
the consummate artist that he is, Signor Lablache 
obviously feels the hazard of the situation; man- 
aging himself so as to keep away from Miranda, 
in place of pressing on her. In the hands 
of any meaner monster, the duett might be- 
come intolerable,—as matters stand, it is simply 
tedious. But who can take such revenges as 
M. Scribe? The finale betwixt the sailors, the 
tipsy monster, and the terrified heroine is one of 
his happiest inspirations and most exciting pieces 
of combination. After this, we feel the third act 
weak; and its last scene, however brilliant a piece 
of parade, is a superfluity as succeeding Miranda’s 





bravura, on which the curtain should fall. But to | with the gusto of appetite thrown b: 


close these remarks, let us remind the reader that 
it is M. Scribe who has set the fashion among the 
moderns of writing opera-books amenable to any 
dramatic criticism whatsoever; and that by the 
minuteness of our objections must the amount of 
our respect for him be measured. We have learned 
too much from this master of dramatic construc- 
tion to deal with him as with a common artificer. 

Some such analysis of the libretto as the above, 
too, was needed, to place M. Scribe’s collaborator 
in his right point of view ; since M. Halévy is too 
essentially a French opera composer (which means 
sensitive and submissive to stage effect) not to be 
more influenced than writers of other countries by 
practicabilities or their opposites. Unlike Rossini, 
who never seems to have cared whether it was 
‘a whale or an ouzel” which he had to make sing, 
—unlike M. Meyerbeer, who, to repose the ear from 
his combinations of passion in music, can main- 
tain the interest of his opera by airs de ballet, 
—M. Halévy is always simplest, freshest, most 
expressive, and most impressive where his story 
and character are the strongest—witness the first 
and second act of ‘ La Juive,’—witness the vault 
scene in ‘Guido et Ginevra,’—witness the quartett 
in ‘Les Mousquetaires.’ When he tries for melody 
without situation or narration, he is not always 
natural ;— whereas, ‘Il va venir’ (‘La Juive’), 
‘Pendant la féte’ (‘Guido’), ‘Le bal commence’ 
(‘Les Mousquetaires’),—bear each the stamp of 
inspiration. The amount of captivation in ‘ La 
Tempesta’ on a first hearing is conveyed in the 
fact, that the one encore of the first night was 
won by the couplets of Stephano (Mdlle. Parodi). 
M. Halévy beyond most composers of our acquaint- 
ance, though he often does not impress us at 
once, convinces us on intimacy. It is fair, then, 
to wait, ere we finally decide on his new work. 
This time he appears to have discarded some of 
his usual finesse, for the purpose of assuming the 
larger Italian manner. His faéry vocal music is 
perhaps the weakest part of his score; but some of 
Ariel’s dances are very lively. In her first pas 
(with the graceful idea of an entente cordiale) he 
has used Arne’s ‘Where the bee sucks’; and again 
in the finale on the sea shore, with an organ ac- 
companiment. But the old Doctor's rambling yet 
individual English tune dovetails oddly with the 
more carrée and rhythmical French musique de 
ballet into which it is interwoven. 

Let us now specify the morceau which have 
struck us most. The first is, the preghiera aforesaid, 
on ship-board. The second is, the opening of the 
duett between Ferdinand and Miranda, closing the 
first act, —in which the mutual hesitation of the two 

| young lovers is expressed with as much elegance as 
| dramatic propriety. The cabaletta is more popu- 
| lar with the audience; but it is too close a re- 
miniscence of Bellini thoroughly to content us. In 
} 





the second act, while the earlier music allotted to 

Caliban wants massiveness,—recalling to us, by 
| contrast, the giant features which Handel could 
| sive to his Polyphemus, and that, too, in a day 
| when the first idea must needs bear the whole 
| weight of the expression, since the colouring powers 
| of the orchestra were then undeveloped,—the finale 
is full of effect. It begins with a lively chorus, 
introducing Siephano’s sea song. To this succeeds 
a concerted movement of great power and inge- 
nuity (decidedly, to our thinking, the masterpiece 
of the opera); the whole wound up with Caliban’s 
drinking and dancing song con coro,—which, if not 
new, is frank, vigorous, and full of motion. In 
the third act Miranda’s bravura opens with great 
lightness and elegance,—but the theme is too soon 
lost amid the curiosities rather than the felicities 
of vocalization. Further acquaintance with ‘ La 
Tempesta’ may develope further matter for specifi- 
cation: at present, it is our judgment that’ this 
last opera by M. Halévy will support—if it do not 
ultimately increase—his reputation. 

A word is claimed by the performers :—first 
among whom comes Signor Lablache. With “this 
man of might” the operatic Caliban must leave the 
stage, so far as the present is concerned :—his ap- 
pearance in it ‘closes the character” past the 
power of smaller artist to re-open. The nice 
management of its brute repulsiveness, combined 
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it, are scarcely to be hoped for in 
actor. Next in effect is the part of 
is danced and played with great grace and brillian 
by Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi. Madame Son: 
Miranda does her very utmost in vocalization and 
in action ;—and, indeed, of her it may generally be 
said, that she never gives less than her utmost + 
cases where her younger and less perfect site 
artists are apt to show themselves sullen and in. 
dolent. Signor Coletti’s Prospero suffers largely 
by his having to appear in dialogue and cones 
tion with a mute personage. Signor Baucarde’s 
Ferdinand would bear a higher finish, since to him 
as to the lover, are allotted some of the most peg 
tabile melodies in the opera. We have alread 
chronicled the encore given to Malle. Parodi and 
fairly deserved by her spirited and brilliant singin 
The costumes of the corps de ballet are fresh ani 
tasteful: those of the principal characters are Jeg 
felicitous. The scenery is not Mr. Marshall; 
best; the last change excepted, with the faéry 
ship, which is delicious for its delicacy and gay 
colour,—a ship such as Boucher might have painted 
for a Trianon picture of Cleopatra on the Cydnus, 








HayMarket.—Mr. Webster appeared on Satur. 
day in the joint characters of playwright and 
player. An adaptation by him of the French 
piece ‘Un Mari Anonyme’ was then placed on 
the stage, under the title of ‘ None but the Brave 
deserve the Fair,”—the hero being sustained by the 
adapter himself. Don Flores del Caro, pursued a8 
a conspirator by the troops of John de Braganza, 
King of Portugal (Mr. Howe), takes refuge in a 
bridal chamber ; and being for the nonce passed off 
as the bridegroom, is, to facilitate his escape, on 
the sudden compulsorily married to the lady, le 
bella (Miss Reynolds)—sister to Don Pacheco & 
Tremulo (Mr. Buckstone)—the cowardly disposition 
of the latter materially contributing to the hasty 
result. A year passes between the acts. At the 
opening of the second, we discover that the bride 
has only once seen her impromptu bridegroom 
since the ceremony; but she has been in the mean; 
time pursued by her former lover, and also by the 
King himself, with solicitations inconsistent with 
her faith to her anonymous husband. Urged by 
love, Don Flores, it turns out, has changed from 
insurgent into soldier; and having gained a 
honourable position in the King’s army, he now 
comes to court, as Captain Dalmas, on a diplomatid 
errand. He soon discovers the position of things; 
and intercepting the monarch’s rendezvous, ready 
him a moral lesson,—which, however, fails of its 
intended effect. But Don Flores is armed for the 
worst. Isabella has placed in his hands the billets 
d’amour with which she has been assailed during 
his absence ; and a selection from these the Da 
despatches to the Queen. With this fact he works 





on the King’s fears,—whose indignation, however, 
exceeds his alarm. The Queen having examin 
the amorous packet, his Majesty is delighted a 
learning that his own letters form no part of it 
whereupon Don Flores hands over to him th 
missing correspondence. This test of generost 
and honour having been accepted, the gratetl 
sovereign rewards the forbearance of the gallan 
adventurer with pardon and patronage. The d 
was successful. 





Srranp.—Mrs. Glover performed for the : 
time at this theatre on Saturday, as previous 
announced. The character in which she made bef 
farewell appearance was Mrs. Malaprop, m She 
ridan’s ‘ Rivals :’ a character and a play which this 
Lady has repeatedly illustrated by her person 
talents for the greater part of half a century~ 
and one which she still sustains with artistic vig 
Mrs. Glover—as she informed the audience in 4 
address after the performance—has now been 0 
the stage fifty-three years ;—her first appearang 
being, ere she was twenty, in the part of Elwin 
in Hannah More’s tragedy of ‘ Percy.’ 


















manner in which she has lately, under the indy 
mities of age, supported her professional positi? 
has frequently been quoted by us as a marve; 
so perfect and complete has been the eontinued p 





session of her extraordinary powers. We reg 
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him jintg powever, to understand that Mrs. Glov er has not 
DY futur such advantage from her talents asmight have 
l, —which heen expected, and that. she retires, after so many 
 brillianey of service, into private life without that ease 
Sontag af hich is implied in the enjoyment of a competency. 
ation and It is intended, therefore, to promote a benefit for 
enerally be her at Her Majesty's Theatre, as the largest, — 
utmost, in under, we believe, the highest patronage. We 
fect sister yenture to hope that the appeal W ill be liberally 
Nn and jp. responded to by lovers and friends of the drama. 
Ts largely On Monday a new piece was produced here; being 
1 conjunc. an adaptation from Schiller’s Kabal und Liebe, by 
Baucarde’s Mr. Morris Barnett, under the title of "a ‘ower and 
ace to him, Mf Principle.’ The drama has been adroitly enough 
> Most can. i sbridged from the original,—and, by the omission 
ve already of needless characters and incidents, reduced to 
-arodi, and MH ¢hree acts. The tale is now simply that of a mu- 
nt singing, sician’s daughter, Louise M iiller (Mrs. Stirling) 
e fresh and being loved by Count Ferdinand of Einkalt, (Mr. 
ers are lesg Leigh Murray) ; whose father interferes to pro- 
Marshall's f mote the marriage of his son with a lady of rank. 
| the fairy I Coerced by the authority of the haughty and pow- 
Y and gay erful Baron von Walter (Mr. Diddear), Louise, 
ave painted {f ynder the influence of terror and force, and as the 


he Cydnus f only means of releasing her father from prison, 
consents to indite a letter making an assignation 
with one Baron von Kalb (Mr. Compton), a mere 
fool and creature of the prime minister. All par- 


ties are further instigated to this villany by 


1 on Satur. 
vright and 
he French 


placed on Wirms (Mr. Henry Farren), who uses them as 
; the Bravelf blind instruments to compel Louise into a marriage 
‘ined by thelf with himself. Owing to the precipitancy of the 
pursued awl former in carrying out his scheme, Ferdinand dis- 


covers the plot just as he is about to celebrate his 
fatal marriage with the princess ; and dragging in 
the rascal by the throat, arrives in time to prevent 
Iouise from taking poison :—thus substituting a 
happy for the tragic catastrophe of the original. 
The adapter has depended more on the situations 
than on the dialogue, and has been especially care- 
ful to provide a striking tableau for the conclusion 


> Braganea, 
refuge in a 
e passed off 
escape, on 
e lady, Ise 
Pacheco & 
y disposition 
) the hasty 


ts. At thell of each act. The characters were all, as may be 
at the bride judged from the cast, well supported. But Mrs. 
bridegroom Stirling deserves distinction for the picturesque 


in the mean- 
also by the 
sistent with! 


pantomime with which she interpreted the trying 
and striking relations in which she submits to the 
tyranny of force and wrong, until events them- 
selves restore to her her alienated lover, and re- 
deem her from despair and death. The drama was 
successful throughout, and at the conclusion was 
crowned with great applause. 
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MustcaL AND Dramatic Gossip.— Mr. Ella 
gave an extra Matinée on Tuesday, with the 
thoroughly laudable purpose of producing a com- 
position by Herr Eckert, of whose opera men- 
tion has been already made in the Atheneum. His 
pianoforte Trio in B minor, written some years ago, 
isan effort of good promise, from the ease and con- 
tinuity of its construction. Though confessedly 
bearing marks of its writer’s pupilage under Men- 
delssohn, it is not a mechanical or servile school- 
composition, but a substantive work, more to our 
liking than music in the same form by Kufferath 
and other young writerson which we have lately had 


delighted a 
| part of it 
to him th 


renerosit . ° ° 
4 é -~ *m toreport. From this trio as well as from the opera- 
i. “aa music of ‘Guillaume of Orange,’ we augur a good 
Th - future for Herr Eckert.—At this matinée Herr 
. The 


Hekking,—a very clever violoncellist,—played a 
dreary and patchy Solo by M. Servais, from which 
the sooner that he parts company the better.—M. 


for eek Stockhausen, too, sang Mozart’s difficult ‘ Mentre 
" pee ws ti lascio’ in a classical style and with a refined finish 
she 


which we are glad to meet in his mother’s son. 
Asa concert singer, for a not too large arena, he 
angen Ba decided acquisition. 
— pte We merely record the annual meeting of the 
Pret Charity Schools in St. Paul’s as having taken 
jie sn al place, for the purpose of calling attention to the 
Kae remarks in the Zimes on the musical part of the 
now been ‘an bag NE SO be 
remony, which, as the critic judiciously observed, 

t appearang is behi £4 
+ of Elvin 8 behind its time.— 
. 0 . 

+? Tha It was not easy (says the writer) to repel an idea that 
ercy. |“, “utinually suggested itself, of what great things might, 
ler the intl with proper management, and some liberality, be effected 
mal positio sch an occasion, A skilful and ambitious composer 
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a, marvel; ae find it worth his while to write something expressly 
2% ed d or the combination of the children with the choir, out of 
ontinu' which the grandest effects are capable of being produced. 

We regr™§ It is uot absolutely necessary to have always the same 


anthems in our cathedral service, and the art has assuredly 
grown out of Dr, Boyce. Something far better might be 
written—something more in consonance with the advanced 
state of music; and something would be written, very soon, 
were the choirs of our cathedrals invariably in sound con- 
dition ; but it must be disheartening to the most enthusiastic 
lover of his art, to compose music of a lofty and elaborate 
character—music that can never repay in specie the time 
and pains it has cost—music that cannot find its way to the 
public through the medium of the publisher—unless at 
least there exist a hope of its being efficiently performed, 
and appreciated by those who are able to understand it. 
We are not so sure of the writer of sterling sacred 
music being ‘‘ never repaid in specie,” as our con- 
temporary,—when we advert to the flourishing 
state of choral societies in town and country, and 
the confessed straits into which they are driven by 
vant of novelty. 

Unable for the moment to hold a formal court 
of musical judicature, we may here devote a few 
lines to certain Melodies of the Nile, heard and 
noted on the spot, by C. Darby Griffith, Esq. ; with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments by E. F. Rim- 
bault, which have come before us with more than 
ordinary warrant for their authenticity. The two 
melodies published are so curiously regular in their 
structure and so European in their towrnure as to 
justify us in speculating how far they are original 
and aboriginal, or may have been brought to the 
banks of ‘‘ Egypt’s river” by strangers and pilgrims. 


In any case, they are fairly good tunes, worthy of 


being noted and sung. 

It is said, much to our satisfaction, that ‘ Le 
Comte Ory’ is in preparation at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre.—A version of ‘ Fidelio’ is projected at 
Covent Garden.—Madame Viardot is expected to 
arrive in town on Tuesday next. 

Correspondents in Manchester—aware of the 
strong interest taken by the Atheneum in the cause 
of popular music,—have forwarded to us, from the 
gold and from the silver side of the shield, on the 
one hand most encouraging reports of demonstra- 
tions made by Dr. Mainzer’s pupils, trained by 
him,—on the other, accounts no less cheering of a 
concert by Mr. Weston, at which were assembled 
his scholars who are taught on the Wilhem method. 
With regard to the mertts of the rival schemes, we 
have little new to say. Those who put implicit 
trust in Dr. Mainzerare referred to Paris, London, 
and Edinburgh for results. That the Wilhem sys- 
tem will ‘‘ wear” through the hot and cold of out- 
rageous popularity and of unfair depreciation, St. 
Martin’s Hall attests. 3ut a remark from the 
Manchester Spectator is worthy of quotation, as 
bringing the rival projects before us in another 
point of view.— 

There was another matter, (says the writer, in reference 
toa former notice,) in connexion with the same subject, 
which, however, we did not then treat upon, although a 
great feature in the proceedings of the two masters: ene 
school (Dr. Mainzer’s) has ostensibly been conducted gra- 
tuitously by that gentleman; yet, at the cost of several 
hundreds of pounds, under a committee of leading mer- 
chants and others, headed by our worthy mayor. The 
other school (Mr. Weston’s) has, from its commencement, 
had upwards of 20,000 pupils passed through the classes 
taught in Manchester and the surrounding districts without 
any assistance beyond subscriptions in support of their 
choral meetings and concerts, which meetings involve a 
most serious outlay—rent, professional assistance, printing 
and advertising, alone requiring upwards of 1002, for each 
performance. The principle of self-support has character- 
ized Mr. Weston’s movement; and in one or two instances, 
where that gentleman has been engaged to teach workpeople, 
where the good feeling of the employer has made him de- 
sirous of introducing singing, without payment upon the 
part of the members, we are informed that he has invari- 
ably found the classes short-lived, and far less enthusiastic 
than when paid for by the members. 

Passing—the step is a very long one—from cheap 
Art in lowly places to ragged Art—we could to our 
own satisfaction abbreviate the curious and charac- 
teristic statistics of London street music which 

‘ eer . , 
appeared last week in the Morning Chronicle. A 
fact or two, however, must suffice us; it being pre- 
mised that such testimony as the fact-gatherer has 
collected must inevitably be open to correction. 

The Musicians are estimated at 1,000, and the Ballad 
Singers at 250. The Street Musicians are of two kinds—the 
skilful and the blind. The former obtain their money by 
the agreeableness of their performance, and the latter in 
pity for their affliction rather than admiration of their har- 
mony. The blind Street Musicians, it must be confessed, 
belong generally to the rudest class of performers. Music 
is not used by them as a means of pleasing, but rather as a 
mode of soliciting attention. Such individuals are known 
in the “profession” by the name of ‘ pensioners”; they 
have their regular rounds to make, and particular houses 
at which to call on certain days of the week, and from which 











they generally obtain a ‘ small trifle.” They form, how- 
ever, a most peculiar class of individuals. They are mostly 
well-known characters, and many of them have been per- 
forming in the streets of London for many years. They are 
also remarkable for the religious cast of their thoughts, and 
the comparative refinement of their tastes and feelings. 
The English witness called up to testify to the pros- 
perity of our “Street Bands,” complained, as more 
aristocratic instrumentalists have done, of the Ger- 
man players spoiling the home market.—The Ger- 
man, on the other hand, who represented the band 
of seven that played for sixpence a dance, confessed 
to living well, and admitted that ‘‘London is as 
goot a place as I expect to find him.”—The Chris- 
tianized Bengalee deposed that the attraction of 
his beating ‘‘ tom-tom” and “singing song about 
greatness of God,” in the streets, had declined.—A 
steady income of 12s. a week is to be earned as 
under by a perambulating Paganini.— 

**] imitate,” said he, * all the mals of the farm-yard on 
my fiddle. Limitate the bull, the calf, the dog, the cock, the 
hen when she’s laid an egg, the peacock, and the ass. Ihave 
done this in the streets for nearly twelve years.” &c. &c. 
After the players come the singers — foremost 
among whom, of course, are the small serenaders, 
in humble imitation of the great Ethiopians. But 
perhaps the most noticeable evidence collected 
is the last item gathered from the ballad singer 
who confessed to making his rounds on the 
strength of Bayly, Barnett, Bishop, &c. &c.—and 
who called attention to the fact that he would 
not, and could not, sing in the streets songs which 
nightly attract audiences to the cheapest concert- 
rooms. This is worth grave pondering.—Consider- 
ing the case in a more professional aspect, it may 
be repeated, in connexion with this subject, that by 
these nomadic performances Music gets at once 
spread and corrupted into forms which at a future 
period may lend themselves to Music’s reconstruc- 
tion. The other day we were arrested in the streets 
by the singularly wild and strange tunes of a violin 
and a guitar, played by a pair of Hungarians. 
These melodies appeared for the first five minutes 
truly, freshly original. On listening for a few 
moments longer, however, it became clear that 
they were merely the melodies of Weber's ‘ Pre- 
ciosa,’ graced, ‘‘rhymed, twirled” and otherwise 
helped out,—as a Luther psalm tune might be 
by a country church orchestra.—Weber himself 
would not know his children, committed by these 
street-players to other street-players, and by the 
latter, in turn, discretionally treated! But these 
lawless and wild subjects must give place to more 
orderly, and often tamer topics.—Enough has been 
said to show that either as regards manners or 
music the question of street minstrelsy is not 
unworthy of attention. 

This might be noted as the week in which no 
Continental musical news has reached us, did not 
the foreign gazettes call on us to record the re- 
tirement of Herr Haitzinger, the far-famed Ger- 
man tenor. He was, to our thinking, an excellent 
musician, and an actor intent on the business of the 
scene, rather than an agreeable singer. But in 
their requisitions for vocal charm and beauty, as 
well as passion, our “‘ cousins” and ourselves are 
not agreed :—and to them this veteran is a severe 
loss. 








MISCELLANEA 

Mr. Smith, of Deanston.—We are sorry to have to 
announce the sudden death of Mr. James Smith, of 
Deanston, the eminent agriculturist. He was found 
dead in bed on Monday last at the house of his 
cousin, Mr. Buchanan, Catrine, Ayrshire. Perhaps 
in our day there is no man to whom agriculture owes 
so much. He was acknowledged by all agricultur- 
ists to have been the inventor and chief promoter 
of the modern system of thorough drainage—that is, 
the drainage through the land by pipe drains, instead 
of over the land by surface drains. He had been 
engaged in the direction of extensive works of land 
drainage. He had acted as one of the Commissioners 
for inquiring into the means of improving the health 
of towns, and had pursued that subject with so much 
energy that his health suffered from it. Latterly he 
had been engaged as one of the superintending in- 
spectors of the General Board of Health, by whom 
his services were more especially directed to the ap- 
plication of the sewage water and refuse of towns to 
agricultural production. He was a man noted for 
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his fertility of invention and a very high order of ability. 
He was personally highly esteemed by those who 
served under him, as well as by those who serve with 
him, by whom he will be greatly lamented.— Times. 

The Industrial Exhibition-hall.—The construction 
of this dome, 200 feet in diameter, though of light 
sheet iron, will be no joke. We may remind the 
reader that it will be nearly double the size of our St. 
Paul’s dome, which is about 112 ft. in diameter. The 
dome of St. Peter's, at Rome, is 139 ft. in diameter, 
and that of the Pantheon 142 ft. The central hall 
will be a polygon of sixteen sides, four of which will 
open into gardens reserved around it. Its main walls 
will be of brick, and about 60 ft. high.— Builder. 

The Medieval-Art Mania.—A Society, to be 
called the Pre-Newtonian Brotherhood, was lately pro- 
jected by a young gentleman, under articles toa civil 
engineer, who objected to being considered bound to 
conduct himself according to the laws of gravitation. 
But this young gentleman, being reproached by 
some aspiring companions with the timidity of his 
conception, has abrogated that idea in favour of a 
Pre-Galileo Brotherhood now flourishing, who dis- 
tinctly refuse to perform any annual revolution round 
the Sun, and have arranged that the world shall not 
do so any more. * * Several promising Students 
connected with the Royal College of Surgeons have 
held a meeting, to protest against the’ circulation of 
the blood, and to pledge themselves to treat all the 
patients they can get, on principles condemnatory 
of that innovation. A Pre-Harvey Brotherhood is 
the result, from which a great deal may be expected 
—by the undertakers, In literature, a very spirited 
effort has been made, which is no less than the for- 
mation of a P. G. A. P. C. B., or Pre-Gower and 
Pre-Chaucer Brotherhood, for the restoration of the 
antient English style of spelling, and the weeding out 
from all libraries, public and private, of these and all 
later pretenders, particularly a person of a loose cha- 
racter named SuaksPEaRE. It having been suggested, 
however, that this happy idea could scarcely be 
considered complete while the art of printing was 
permitted to remain unmolested, another society, 
under the name of the Pre-Laurentius Brotherhood, 
has been established in connexion with it, for the 
abolition of all but manuscript books. * * In Music, 
a retrogressive step, in which there is much hope, 
has been taken. The P. A. B., or Pre-Aginconrt 
Brotherhood, has arisen, nobly devoted to consign 
to oblivion Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, and every 
other such ridiculous reputation, and to fix its Mil- 
lennium (as its name implies) before the date of the 
first regular musical composition known to have been 
achieved in England. * * The regulation of social 
matters, as separated from the Fine Arts, has been 
undertaken by the Pre-Henry-the-Seventh Brother- 
hood, who date from the same period as the Pre- 
Raphael Brotherhood. This society, as cancelling 
all the advances of nearly four hundred years, and 
reverting to one of the most disagreeable periods of 
English History, when the nation was yet very slowly 
emerging from barbarism, and when gentle female 
foreigners came over to be the wives of Scottish 
Kings, wept bitterly (as well they might) at being 
left alone among the savage Court, must be regarded 
with peculiar favour. As the time of ugly religious 
caricatures (called mysteries), it is thoroughly Pre- 
Raphael in its spirit; and may be deemed the twin 
brother to that great society. We should be certain 
of the Plague, among many other advantages, if this 
Brotherhood were properly encouraged.—Dickens’s 
* Household Words.’ 

Importation of Pictures. —In the Art-Journal 
for April is published the following statement of 
the number of pictures imported into the United 
Kingdom in the year 1849:—from Prussia, 34; 
Germany, 1,066; Holland, 1,946; Belgium, 2,420; 
France, 3,498; Spain and Portugal, 326; Italy, 
1,723; other countries, 1,678; total 12,691. 





To ConrEsponDEents.—S. D, C.—J. P. A—E.—J. L. L.— 
—received. 

Errata.—P. 493, col. 2, 1. 27, for * 117” read 1,117. 

STaTur oF ‘Sarruo.’—In our notice, last week, of the 
sculptures now exhibiting at the Royal Academy, the 
statue of ‘Sappho’ was attributed to Mr. ‘* Marvolutti,” 
instead of Mr. Marochetti. The name was certainly to our- 
selves a new one amongst sculptors; but the Catalogue of 
the Royal Academy must be answerable for the misprint. 
It there occurs three times: in the index to the names of 
contributors,—and attached to each of the two works to 
which that index refers. 
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ing pictures of Oriental life that has hitherto fallen in our way.”—The Leader. *nleres, 

* This is a volume of great originality and beauty, which, interesting on account of its mere form, is dow 
ing for its fidelity, It delineates Oriental society with graphic animation....Upon the whole, this volume i 
most interesting, original, and well-written we have read for many a year.”—Sunday Times. 


London: CaapmMan & HALL, 186, Strand. 
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TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE SHOE AND CANOE; 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL IN THE CANADAS, ILLUSTRATIVE oF 
SCENERY AND COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
By JOHN BIGSBY, M.D., 


Hon. Member of the American Geological Society, and late British Secretary to the Boundary Commission, 
With Twenty Engravings on Steel, and Four Maps. 


* Being a shrewd observer of men and things, and having wisely determined to commit the results of his observations 
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to paper, not in the dry form of a methodically arranged book, but with all the zest and freshness of personal narrative, 
he has produced one of the most attractive works on a subject to which the critical position of that part of our Colonia) 
Empire and the constant stream of Emigration flowing towards it, imparts at the present time a special importance.” 
. . John Bull, 
‘In the publication of this work, Messrs. Chapman & Hall have done the emigrating community good service, while 
the author has earned for himself a high reputation for observation, for ability, and, better than all, for humanity.” 
Observer, 
‘* The style is lively, and the sketches of life and scenery are dashed in with light and graphic touches.”— Atlas. 
“The most entertaining volumes that we have read on the rivers, woods, wilds, cities, towns, villages, farms, and 
inhabitants of the Canad Each page is of itself a picture....Will be found instructive and entertaining to all classes 
of the public.”"— Weekly News. 








London: CHAPMAN & HAtt, 186, Strand. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


MEMOIRS AND PAPERS 
SIR ANDREW MITCHELL, K.B. 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM THE COURT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
TO THE COURT OF PRUSSIA, FROM 1756 TO 1771. 


By ANDREW BISSET, M.A., 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
WITH A PORTRAIT, 
London: Cnapman & HAtt, 186, Strand. 


New Work by the Author of ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ &c. 


Just published (to be continued Monthly, price ls. each), No. II. of 
THE DALTONS; 
OR, THREE ROADS IN LIFE. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 


London: CHapMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 








This day is published, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


r T 7 T 7 CY T 
THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION, 
And NATURAL PROBABILITY of a REIGN of JUSTICE. 

‘** The charm that exercises the most powerful influence on the mind is derived less from a knowledge of that which is, 
than from a perception of that which will be, even though the latter be nothing more than a new condition of a new exist 
ence,”—Humboldt’s * Cosmos.’ 

London: JonnstonE & Hunter, 26, Paternoster-row. 








ILLUSTRATED WITH 240 ENGRAVINGS. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price Seven Shillings, 


DRAWING FROM OBJECTS. 
By HANNAH BOLTON. 


A new and practical work, showing the superiority of drawing from an object to the comparatively 
useless method of drawing from copies ; and containing plain rules, in still plainer language, in relation to sketching ® 
general. The whole forming a Hand-book upon Drawing equally adapted for 

THE TEACHER, THE PARENT, and THE ARTIZAN. 
Being an Abstract of Lessons given by the writer during the last six years to nearly two thousand pupils. 


London: Groomsripce & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
Sold at the Home and Colonial School Depository, Gray’s Inn-road. 
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IJ. The Fint "Colonists of New England. 
UL Milton; a Sheaf of Gleanings after his Bio- | 
John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, § 
ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INS 
i by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
ts tehes af a ‘and uncertain one. 
favourable terms. 
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Prospectuses may 7 
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raphers and Annotators tee 
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y ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824. 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
di 2 12, Ww Valtuston- street, Strand, 
Mr. Henry Dinsda. ‘Mr. W. L. NEWM 


























uary and Secretary, York. 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
U’ COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 






, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
beater ge Vincent place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION Ba PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURE 
aed to Policies from March, P34, to the 3ist of 
is as follows :— 
















e Bonus ad 
ber. 1847 




















lsum added /Sum added Sum 
Sum | Time Assured. | to Polley to Policy | ee at 
Assured. | im 1841. in 18 Yeath, 
Ts yra 10 mths. £683 ¢ ‘ |\£787 10 0 = 16 8 
12 years 787 10 0 | 6,287 10 0 
| 10 years 300 ° 0 78710 0| 6,087 10 0 
| § years 100 0 0| 78710 0| 588710 0 
| 6 years ze 675 0 0| 5,675 0 0 
| 4 years 450 0 | 5.450 0 0 
2 years 1 225 0 0 5,225 0 0 











Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
aly one- half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 

nee is for Life. Every information afforded on peilication to 
be Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall 1, London. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, and 52, King W illiam-street, City. 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman. 

RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
This Society is es _ on the tried and approved principle 
Mutual Assura unds are accumulated for the exclu- 
ve benefit of the Pollen holders, under their own immediate 
yerintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually, 
aj applied in reduction of the ‘future Premiums. 
At the Annee! General Meeting, held on the 9th instant, an 
borate and highly satisfactory manent of the state of the 
ciety airs was submitted to the Members, whereupon it was 
ed, unanimously, that an allowance of Thirty per Cent. 

e made on the Premiums payable on all Policies on the 
cipating seale, on which five or more yearly payments had 
en previously made, 
Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first five 














































P the following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
Rion :— 

















Age | amount Annual | Reduction Annual 
when ‘Assured. ,..premium | | 0! Premium 
ured. | “°° hitherto paid. | 30 per Cent. |now payable. 
| veaemaaahaaniiiamadil 
— “£100 «| £017 6 | £653 | £1412 3 
» 1000 2513 4 714 0 17 9 4 
0 1000 3318 4 | 10 36 23 14 10 
w 1000 4816 8 1413 0 343 8 
Ms Waterloo: i A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


th May,1 


ese 8 LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—The Right Boe. the a7 ORD MAYOR. 








Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. .— hery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
Villiam Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Beg 


Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. a. 
Thomas C2 amplin, ~e Jeremiah eT Esq. 
James Clift Lewis Pocock, 
Auhiors— Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Profeasor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
Sanding Counsel—Sir John Romilly, M.P. Solicitor-General. 
Sclicitor—William Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
- security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
llion, and an income of 70,0002. a year, arising from the issue 


ft aon Policies. 

Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
i 8 per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
tarly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may 


ither be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
annual premium. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The ' Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
— atages to the assured, not offered by any other office, —for 
Where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the Policy: holder, on the death of the 
‘ured, at a reduced rate of premium. 








Fremiums to Assure £100. _ | Whole Term. 
se | One Year, | Seven Years. With Profits.| Without Profits. 
o/*1'7 § | £01 2 | £11510 | £111 10 
0 
* 130 169 | 307 21410 
ota 119 10 468 4011 
etter! 3170 | 612 9 6 010 
ten of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
Asa debt years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 


time without n i, Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 


d 

Lo - a om ap bore —- —_ proofs have been approved. 
ica cers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, at 

a 

omnes before 2 o’clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 











SUR. | 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 
| "(HE ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartho- 


lomew weer , London 
‘apital 5,000,0001. sterling. Established 1824. 
SECURITY. —The large invested capital, and the personal 


responsibility of upwards of one thousand shareholders 


e Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the public | 


in the transaction of life business, have directed the construction 
| | of various oe in addition to those they had previously in use. 
1. NON-PARTICIPATING on Reduced Rates of Premium. 
> Tables on INCRE ASING and DECREASLNG Seales. 
»  subjecttoa LIMITED N umber of Annual Payments. 

| ri » . for ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 

No entrance fees are charged. The assure a ae proceed to any 
pert of Europe witheut extra premium. The lives of Naval an a 

ilitary Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the usual 
—— A commission to solicitors and agents bringing business is 








Pejetailed Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full particulars, 
will, on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtained at 
the Head Office, 1, Bartholomew-lane, London; at the Office of 
the Company, 95, George-street, Edinburgh ; and at their various 
agencies in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

*y* Loans on the deposit of unencumbered Policies of the 
Company are made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 
borrower. 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at the usual rates. 
The Company prosecute both _—_ and Lif eres 4 ibroad on 
reasonable terms. HA etary. 

r A. E NGEL pic Il. Actuary. 


ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the Patent 
4 detached Lever Escapement and Jewelled.—In silver cases, 
44 guineas ; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. The information that 
every customer shoul¢ {obtain previous to the purchase of a Wate . 
will be found in the Pamphlet published by - COX SAVORY 
Co., Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, which will be ounaiel 
gratis on application. 
DEN IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct jaupeint 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em 
eror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the publi an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and ecouress feing Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. 2NT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange dhook Tower Area). 


IMPROVED CRAYON PAPER. 
E WOLFF & SON beg to inform ARTISTS 

4 TEACHERS, &c. that their IMPROVED CRAYON 
PAPER is better adapte d for Crayon Drawing than any other, in 
consequence of its peculiar surface, which has a fine nap similar 
to cloth, that renders it capable of taking a large portion of the 
Crayon. Although possessing a fine surface, it will bring out the 
full an of the Crayons with about one- half the labour required 
for the ordinary papers. It is also very suitable for Water Colours, 
and is very superior for Lead Pencil Drawings, wherein touches of 
white or any other colour can be intermixe: 

N.B. This Paper is ome adapted for the Creta Levis; the 
drawings are quite eq@al to Water Colours ; and it will be found 
a desideratum in sketching with the Creta Levis 

mperial size, 78. 6d. per quire. 
Sketching Books and solid Blocks of every size made of this 











8 0 


NB. A Pattern Book of all the Tints may be had gratis on re- 
ceipt of four stamps for postage. To be had of all Artists’ Colour- 
men; and at E. Wolff & Son’s, 23, C hure h-street, Spitalfields. 


YURIFIED BLACK LEAD PE NCIL s, 
perfectly free from Grit, may be entirely Erased, 7 will 
maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON 
23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London.—The_ following A the 
degrees :—H., HH., 1HH., HHHH.,, F., FF., HB., ENB., B., 
BB., ang BBBB, w. 
* is Pencil is \.: re recommended for writing and 
counting-house use. 
o be had of Ackermann, 191, Regent-street ; 
Poultry ; andall respectable Stationers, &e. 
E. Wolff & Son have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Ofhce, the Bank of England, 
and various other large establishments. 


YAFETY for 01 


Houghton, 30. 


for STREET DOORS. —CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
perfectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false ke They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes, Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
28, verpool ; 16, Mar- 





Paul’s-churchyard, London ; Lord-street, 


ket-street, Manchester ; and. Horsley Fields, \sFalvecbomasben. 


Cc 


LOOR 
Best Quality Warranted ... 
Persian and Turkey pattern 
Common Floor Cloth -28. od 
COCOA-F IBRE MATS AND MATTING, 
India Matting, plain and figured. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 


ors: = 


hey po ‘to yard, 


i 











G ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
tI , Pney E lactic. sary, Durable and Che mee 

3 ft. wide . . £2 4 ft. 6 in. wide. — 6S Ue 
3 ft. Gin. 213 ° 3 ft... Siebene _ 310 0 
ian bnestaenneennnen 218 0| 5ft.éin. .... 318 0 

Tue wis —Top Stuffing, all Horse-hair. 

3 ft. wide .. .-- £310 6) 4 ft. viper 0 
3 ft. 6 in. 40 0} 5ft....... 0 
4 ft. 410 0/ 5ft. Gim. ...........00 0 





One of these Mattresses — a French Mattress on it, is a most 
excellent and soft bed. & Sons’ List of Bedding, with full 

articulars of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, of every description of 

edding, sent free by post. Heal & Sons, Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham-court-road. 





TE AY 
(\ARPETS— BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods, 
They have the same good quality of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussel the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worste hey are printed by a patent process an y 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will 
poses more severe tests than those of any other desc ription of 
t. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
shades or colours ; the patterns are npg more elaborate, as 
pe is greater scope for design. They can be offered at a price 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In quality, in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent Power-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.—Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


























BK oe te tee and Cc O., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c. 
Beg senpecttarz ae 9 —s to their Establishments, 
22, EGENT-ST oT. . 
NOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON ; 





And stuns. NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

"he Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as * Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ B. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates. Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


ned FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
JOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL— 


The extraordinary efficacy, and happy amalgamation ofits 
PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have rendered it justly renowned 
a hout the world for its remarkable virtues in nourishing, 

reserving, and beautifying the Human Harr. It insinuates its 
ti: alsamic properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the 
latest period of human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous instances wherein other 
remedies have been tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL has superseded the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full 
plenitude, the permanent gifts and graces of uature. In the 
growth of Wuiskers, Evesrows, and Mustacuios, it is also un- 
failing in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especial 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, an 
rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. The patronage of 
Royalty shrowenout Europe, and the high esteem in which this Oil 
a 











is unive ly held, together with numerous Testimonials con- 
stantly re eived of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of 
its merits.—Price 3s, 6d. and 78.; or Family Bottles (equal to four 


small) at 108, 6d.; and double that pine, 21s. 
CA 
On the wrapper of each bottle of the genuingf ROWLAND'S 
article are these words, in two lines. MACASSAR OIL, 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London ; 
and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


M ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 

produced ; it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
preneees that beautiful white appearance 80 much to be Sesived ¢ $ 

its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 

Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidentl, 
recommend its universal adoption. — Wholesale and retail ai 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
2s. per box. Caution. The Tg a er will have the Ro: 
Arms, combined with those of H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature 9 eo of the firm, thus, 
- “ Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” 


VOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. — 
Patronized by Her Ma ajesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert.— 

Mr. HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM for Stopping Decayed Teeth, 
however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft state, 
without any pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard as the 
enamel, and will remain in the tooth many years, rendering ex- 











| traction unnecessary, and arresting the further progress of decay. 


All persons use this Suecedaneum themselves with ease, as fali 
directions are inclosed. Price 2s. 6d. Prepared only by Mr. Howard. 

Surgeon- Dentist, 17, George-street, Hanover-square, who will send 
it into the country free by post — Sold by Savory, 220, Regent-street ; 

Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Butler, 4, 
peep epee Johneien. 68, "Cornhill ; and all medicine venders, 
28. 6d, Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss of Teeth on 
his, nbs system of self-adhesion, without spring or wires. This 
method does not require the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or 


any painful operation whatever.—17, George-street, Hanover- 
square. At home from 11 till 4. 
TERVOUS, MIND, and HEAD COM- 


PLAINTS have for thirty years been cured as certainly as 
water quenches thirst, by Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, late of 
Cam. Univ. ; and to prove that sufferers from these complaints cab 
be restored, he respectfully invites them to accept of a copy of the 

12th edition of his Pamphlet on his most successful method of 
cure, This pamphlet will demonstrate that, bad as they may be, 
Lew y can be restored more certainly than if they suffered from a 

bodily complaint ; and this pamphlet he will cheerfully frank to 
the reader's address, if two stamps are sent to 18, Bloomsbury- 
street, Bedford-square, London. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
{ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 


x FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving. Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving its 
looming and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &e. 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the ome lexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 
Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all 
Medici ine Venders and Perfumers. 


REMOVE THE CAUSE AND THE EFFECT WILL CEASE. 
NDIGESTION is the cause of nearly all the 


diseases to which we are subject; the most certain and safe 
rey edy for Indigestion and all Stomach C: omplaints is‘ NORTON'S 
CAMOMILE PILLS,’ a Medicine that is with justice called the 
: Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.’ They speedily re- 
move all the distressing symptoms attendant upon a Disordered 
State of the Stomach and Biliary Organs, and are infallible for Sick 
Headache, Flatulent Distensions, Acidity of the Stomach, Depress 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitations. Irregular Appetite, General 
Debility, Spasms, Costiveness, &c. Sold in Bottles, price 1s. 14d., 
2¢. 9d., oF 118. each, in every Town in the po dom.—CAUTION.— 
Be sure to ask for * NORTON’S PILLS, do not be persuaded 
to purchase any of the Imitations which ha —A sprung up in con- 
sequence of the success of * NORTON’S C. AMOMILE P LLS.’ 


TUMOUR in the } NECK CURED by 
HOLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT and PILLS, — Thomas 
Warlow, residing on the Welch Back, Bristol, had been in ill 
Nealth for years, and always complained of a soreness in his neck ; 
he was seen by several medical gentlemen, but none were successful 
in affording him the least relief; however, after some time a large 
tumour formed under his left ear, from which he suffered in- 
tensely, and tried remedy after remedy without obtaining Len | 
benefit until he made use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, am 
these wonderful medicines soon reduced the tumour and effectually 
cured it, and he is now in the enjoyment of the most robust health. 
—Sold by all druggists ; and at Professor Holloway'’s lish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 
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This day is published. in 1 yol. post 8vo. with numerous Lllustra- 
tions, price 88. handsomely bound and gilt, 
INEVEH and PERSEPOLIS: an Historical 
Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of 
the recent Researches in those Countries. 
By W.S8 v M.A., of the British Museum. 
London: Arthur Hall, vi irtue & Co. 25, Paternoster: “row. 


Nearly raw f crown v0. price » 6a. cloth en 
POETRY, and PA 
Or, THE CORNUCOPIA : a Mis Sat 
By WILLIAM YOU NG BROWNE. 
Superbly illustrated by Leech. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


THOS; 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 
t published, in one volume, 12mo. pri 7 
Lf ‘HE. “ISL AND OF CUBA; Resources, 
Progress, and Prospects conside red. in relation eg ee te 
the Influence of its Prosperity on the Interests of the Britisa 
West India Colox am 
. R. MADDEN, M.R.LA. 


London : Cha ‘. Gi ‘lpin, 5, Bishor sgate-street Without; and 
aay be ordered thro ugh any Bookseller. 





On the Ist July, Monthly (in advance), 6d. ; Weekly, 1d 
ET every Child read ‘ PLEASANT PAGES — 

4 designed to supply “ want ae Infant School Instruction 
for the Middle and Upp:r rciMEN Copies may now be 
obtained by letter, inc 1h the a postage ote to Messrs. Houlston 
& Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 


‘WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
RuVEALED. 2 vols, 8yo. 128, 


SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL ; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 
SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. i 
Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be baa on appli- 
cation. W. Newbery, 6, Kings street, Holborn 
rice Sixpenc 
LITERAL TRAN SLAT ION of SELECTED 
PASSAGES of HOLY SC og, on DEFINITE 
RULES of nth LATION, and an EXAMINATION of cer- 
tain DOCTRINES connected with them. By HERMAN 
HEIN NPEITER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 


conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 
7 Me ‘HE S ABBATH : or, an Examination of the 
x Texts commonly ” adduced from the New Testament in 
proof ota a Christian ae yr 
y A LAYMAN. 

Do the Christian me. £3 warrant the belief that Christians 
are under a religious obligation to observe a Sabbath ? The Author 
maintains they do not. 

“ This question is discussed calmly and fairly, 
has certainly a great show of reason on his side.”— 
Westminster Rev. Jan. 1850, 

London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 











n 8yo. price 98. 


and the Author 





‘own 8vo. price 

iSELM, ‘ARCHBISHOP of 

Translated and abridged from the Ger- 
ASSE, Professor of Evangelical Theology in the 

ot Hoan, by the Rev. WILLIAM TURNER, MLA. 


n cr 
‘THE LIFE of “AN 
CANTERSY RY. 
man of F. Rt. 
University 
Vicar of Boxgro 


Rivingtous, 8 Bt Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


DR. WORDSWORTH’S LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF 
ROME. 
In post Svo. price 8s, 6d. the Third Edition o 
ETTERS to M. GONDON hates of 
* Mouvement Baligions Re dig yey Conversion de Cine i 
‘inquante Ministr nglic: 4 he DESTRUCTIV 
cH ARACTER of the c itt U RC i of OME, both in Religion a 


Policy. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
f whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A SEQU EL to the LETTERS; containing 
Fresh Proofs of the Arguments, and a Reply tothe Dublin Review 
and other Periodicals. Second Edition. 78. 6d. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION OF BP. MANT’S COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK, WITH NOTES. 
Now complete, royal 8yo. gepetated verbatinn from the last Quarto 
Edition,) price 1 
[THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, with copious 
NOTES, Practical and Historical, from approved Writers of the 


Church of England ; including the Canons and Constitutions of 
the Church. 


Selected and arranged by RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. 

** This Work is edited upon the Plan of D’Oyly and Mant’s 
Family Bible, and is pat uniformly with, and formsa suitable 
Companion to, that 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

*x* A few copies of the QUARTO EDITION remain, price ll. 168. 
DR. WORDSWORTH ON CHURCH QUESTIONS OF THE 
DAY. 

Now ready, in Svo. price 1s. the Second Edition of 
ON PLEAS alleged for SEPARATION from 

the CHURCH ; being the Second ppaber of OCCASIONAL 
ge a preach 1ed at Westminster Abbey, in March and April, 


1350. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSW ORTH, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. 








These Sermons may be had separately (price 1s. each), as follows :— 


No. I. COUNSELS and CONSOLATIONS in 
TIMES of HERESY and SCHISM.—No. IIL The DOCTRINE 
of B: = Ay reference} to the Creates ot of PREVENIENT 


GKACE. — V., & +? A Y — Whett h 
BAPTISMAL OFF ‘ICES of the CHURCH of of EN NGLAND ow 


ma: 

be interpreted in a CAL y ESIBEIO SENSE ?—No. vik The 

CHURCH of ENGLAND in 1711) and 1850.—No. VIII. The 

gana tt of ENGLAND and the CHURCH of ROME in 1850, 
*y* The above may also be had in a Volume, price 88. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 








st publishe ed, 
GLANCE - “the EXHIBITION of the 
£& ROYAL ACADEMY for 1850. Being a Criticism on the 


more important Pictures and a Supplement to the Catalogue. 
Demy 4to. Price 1s. 


Joseph Cundall, 21, Old Bond-street.__ 





Just published, fcap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
T HE AGE;; being a Letter to a Society for the 
Improvement of Sacred Architecture, on the Object. Prin- 
ciples, and Practice of that Department of Science; with Moral, 
Religio us, and Political Reflections, arising out of the Subject, and 
suggested by the peculi nS ‘ireu mstances of the Times. 
y A LAYMAN. 


London : J. Hatchard & Son, 187, » Piccadilly. im 


Just published, price - 
(COMMON SENSE FOR “tious SEMAIDS. 
By - LADY. 
hard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; 


London: J. Hate 


; and ali Booksellers, 





eee oe 

THE NEC ESSITY of : ‘ROY AL COMMIS- 

SION of ENQU ane the CONDITION of the UNI- 
VERSITIES. Ina LET {to LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

y the = W. INMAN, M.A. 
Head Master of Grantham ge hooi, and late Fellow of St. John’s 
ollege, Cambridge 
__ James Ridgway, Piccs adilly ; ; and all Books sksellers. 


THE + 0s We erg bo — 


Just published, e - 
REPLY to PROF E SSOR_ LOW’S 
‘APPEAL, showing the true Causes of Ren’ 
London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate a Without. 
NEW re LONDON. 
Just published, Svo. price 1s. (with an Engraving of the College,) 
rAYHE ADDRESS of. the COMMITTEE and 
PREL i ARY STATEMENT. With THE ADDRESS 
Gouivenet at the LAYING of the FIRST 8 STONE, May 11, 1850. 
By PLE SMITH, D.D. L.L.D. F. RS 
London : Jackson & W alford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Just published, 1 vol. cloth gilt, price 4s, 
THE ENGLISH SETTLER’S GUIDE 
THROUGH 
IRISH DIFFICULTIES; 
OR, 
A HAND-BOOK FOR IRELAND, 
WITH REFERENCE TO 
PRESENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-strect. London: 
Parker, West Strand. 
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This day is published, 
I. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE 
INTELLECT, 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE RELIGIOUS DEVELOPE- 
MENTS OF THE GREEKS AND HEBREWS. 
By R. W. MACKAY, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 24s, 
Il, 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. 


By JOHN STONES SMITH, 
Author of‘ Mirabeau, a Life History.’ 


1 volume, post 8vo. cloth, price és, 
Ill. 
AWN HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF 
CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. 


By Professor DE VERICOUR, Queen’s College, Cork, 
Author of ‘Milton and Epic Poetry,’ ‘Modern French 
Literature,’ &c, 

Post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


UNIFORM WITH * PARKER'S GLOSSARIES? 
This day, with numerous Coloured Plates, 
One thick Volume, Svo. Sia 6 ry - Wooden, 
A HISTORY of MODERN P OTTERY 9g 
PORCELAIN, EUROPEAN and OBLEN TAL, 
By JOSEPH MARKRYA 
John Murray, Albemarle ro 
yw ready, with a Portrait, 2 vols. 8v0. 235, 
N EMOIR of ROBERT PLUMER WARD 
F * —_ nee 3 . Leeoere wd ' ith Selections from 
olitical anc iterary Correspondence, Di: a yy 
Remains. By the Hon. EDMUND PHIPPS.? 2 UBPUbi 
John Murr ay, Albemarie-street 


THE LION HUNTER‘IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
On W ednesday next, with many Illustrations, 2 vols am 
i V EARS’ ADVENTURES in 
FAR INTERIOR of SOUTH AF ree 
of Hunting the Wild Beasts 
y ROUALEYN G 
ohn Murray, ‘Albemarl 


cu ag ey ar ogh 8 HANDBOOK OF LONDON, 
day is published, 1 vol. post 8vo. i¢g, 
TY H AN DBOOK of LONDON: Past » 
Present. y PETER CUNNINGHAM, F 
Pd New Elion tho roughly revised, not abric ized, but em 
pre seed, with an Index of Names, in one compact volume, 
* To this* Handbook for London’ the praise of being most 
structive as well as entertaining cannot be conta — 
rterly Review 


“ We can conceive no companion more mA... cone to an enligh * 
ened foreigner visiting the metropolis than Mr. Cunni 





* A work useful in purpose, and national in character” 


_ John Murray, Albemarle-street. ee 
LATEST WORK ON NINEYV EH, 
NOW READY, FOU RTH EDITION, with upwards of 100 Pla, 


W oodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 3 
TINEVEH AND ITS REMAIN 


being a Narrative of Researches and Discoveries amidst 
Ruins of Assyria. With an Account of the Chaldean Chri 
of Kurdistan ; the Yezedis, or Devil-worshippers ; and an Eno 
into the manne: and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians, 
AUSTEN H. LAYARD, D.C.L. 

“ This is, we tink. the most extraordinary work of the p 
age, whether with reference to the wonderful discoveries it ¢ 
scribes, its remarkable verification of our early biblical history, 
the talent, courage, and perseverance of its author. We have} 
our Bruces and Mungo Parks, as well as our Parrys, Frap 
Backs, and Rosses, but we question whether a more enlightened 
a more i pe pay traveller than Mr. Layard is to be met with) 
the annals o wes modern English history.”—From the Times, 

John Murray, ‘Albemarle ‘street, 


QILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL 
SCIENCE and ARTS, be . 2 ae MAY. 5s. 


. Brief Memoir of Walter Pols zer, of Nantucket. 
Application of Photography to}the Self-registration of Mag 
ical and Meteorological Instruments, by Capt. J. H eng 


4 Pi Scare of the known Laws t Motion on the Expansion 

Elastic Fluids, by E. W. Bla 
On the Rotation of the Plane of “Polarization of Heat by 

netism, by De la Provostaye and Desains. 

. Historical Account of the Eruptions of Hawaii, by J. D.D 

5. The Natural Relations between Animals and the Elements 
which they Live, by L. Agas 

. On a New Analogy in the Pe 
Planets, discovered by D. Kirkwoc 

. On the S: Ned Biogen Liquid, by ra  sirard, 

. Note on Heteronomic Isomorphism, by J. D. Dana. 

. On some Minerals recently investigated by 

t 


of B otation of the Prin 


London: 


y, de. 
Putnam’s American Literary Agency, 
Bow-lan 


a nd all Booksellers, 
Preparing for publication, 1 vol. Svo. ith — curious Ih 


TENT a Second Editio: 
THE. ANTIENT B RITISH,- ROMAN, 
TERSHINE 


ANTI +t a4 FOLK- fore of WORCE 
By JA SEZ ALLIES, Esq. 

Since the publication of the first edition i in 1840, Mr. Allies 

collected much additional information relative to the abov 


tioned very interesting subjects. The price of the work is né 
— 15s. As A guide to the number to be printed, Sub 





one volume, post 8vo. §3. 6d, clot 
VHE U NIT Y of the HUMAN RACES proved 
to be the Doctrine of Scripture, Reason, and Science. With 
a Review of the present Pesition _ Theory of Professor Agassiz. 
By the Rey. THOMAS SMYTH, D.D. 


The RACES of MAN. By Cuar.es PIckERING, 
M.D. 


4to. cloth, 31. 38. coloured Plates, 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHEMISTRY, 
Practical and Theoretical : cuahensing its Application to the Arts, 
Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Geology, Medicine and Pharmacy. By 
JAME Hg OOTH, and CAMPBELL MORFIT. 1 vol. imp. 
8yo. 308. ca. 


7 r N yr 
TREATISE on MARINE and NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE; os Theory and gee blende od in Ship 
Building. By JOHN W. GRIFFITHS, Marine and Naval 
Architect. 4to. Illustrated with more than Fifty Plates, ex- 
hibiting the finest Models of every description of Vessels. Nos. 1 
to7. 23. 6d. each. 

“ No European work on this subject is of much use. According 
to the authority of Admiral Napier, who, in a recent communica- 
tion to the J7imes, proves in contesti bly that ship-building, as a 
science, is not understood by the best authorities of this ‘great 
maritime nation, New York has long been famous for ship- 
building, and as a matter simply of experience, the work of Mr. 
Griffiths would be a valuable acquisition to our store of knowledge 
on the important subject, but the Author aims at a higher object. 

‘o use his own words, it is ‘designed to form the connecting tink 
between science and practice, with a view to the elementary in- 
struction of those who have not previously studied the princ iples 
of science in modelling and building ships.’”—Scientific Americun. 


NAUTICAL ROUTINE and STOWAGE 
with short Rules in Navigation. By JOHN MACLEOD MU Rn 
PHY, and W. N. JEF FERS, Jun. passed Midshipmen, U.8.N, 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 183. 


London: Geo. P. Putnam’s a my Literary Agency, 49, 
Bow-lane, Cheapside ; and all Bookselle 





ted nd their names and address, d directed either 
the Author, 31 *Halliford-street, Islington ; or to Mr. Gras 
Bookseller, 18, Foregate, Worcester, 


On the Ist of June was published, Part I. price 1s. 6d. (to bef 
lowed by other important = i, at prices varying according 
<i fURTC of matter in e: 


HURTON'’S LIBRARY for the MILLIO} 


A MISTORY OF “CHARLEMAGNE. 
P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Authey or Richelieu,’ * Darnley,’ &e. 
PROSPECTUS. 

It is so true that “a man’s time is his money,” that he may 
considered a public benefactor who can devise the means of 
taining an object at the least possible cost of time; but he 
can point out the means ef saving both time and money, 
double benefit on the community. It is the aim of the pro) 
this Library to attain these ends by reproducing, in an abb 
form, carefully condensed and re-written, such Standard 
as are at present too voluminous to suit the time, or by re 
in their entirety such as are too expensive to suit the purse, a 
general reader. 

London: E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 


AN AFTERNOON’S TRIP TO INDIA, ; 
THE LADIES’ COMPANION for June 
contains an I}lustrated Route to India—Graphiolony, 
pumerous Fac-similes of the Signatures of Celebrate act 
Helen Fairfax (concluded) The British Insects of Spree 
Iilustrations—Household Hints and Bestess, by 
The -Basket, with Illustrations, &. &c. 
Wie any W eekly, pri , stamped, and in Monthly Pa 
ach. Parts I. to V. may now be had 
RST VOLUME WILL BE PU BLISHED 
E, ELEGANTLY BOUND 
erie-street, and all Booksellers and Newsma. 
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